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AND GET 
A DISCOUNT OF 
UP TO 

5,000 SHEKELS 
BESIDES ! 


ONLY 50" 
IN CASH 


If you hurry, you can stilt afford to buy a brand new luxury car. Until our 
present stock is. sold out, you can purchase a gorgeous Citroen G.S. 1980 
at a discount of 5,000 Shekels. Moreover, up to 50% of the purchase price 
can be made in 12 monthly payments With Interest. 

- And what are you getting for your money? 

A tine luxury car with innovations found only in a Citroen. 

Like the famous hydropneuraatlcH.P. system which assuies you of an even 
ride, free of unpleasant bumps and jolts . . . Or the luxurious accessories found 
In no other car with a comparable engine size , . . your choice of a 1130 cm 
or a 1220 cm engine, which Ls as economical as a much smaller car, yet has 
the power to take you from 0 to .80 Kmh in just 11,2 seconds, with the added 
advantage of a safe, comfortable ride you would expect from a much larger 
car. ' 

Visit your nearest Citroen showroom today ... 

And drive away in a brand new G.S.. . . before we run out of stock! 


Model 


Regular 

Price 


Sale 

Price 


Discount 
in Shekels 


g.s. Paiias 76,380 71,380 5,000 

G.S. Special 69,347 65,347 4,000 

These ^prices are as of September 29,1980. Price list No. 46/80 as per 
IS. 1.41 -IFF. 

These prices do not; include V.A.T. The prices are contingent on the value 
of the Franc. 
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On the cover: A wo man In a saffron 
robe aroused the curiosity of a little 
boy on an Israel Railways train. 
Photograph by Israel Talby, 


In this issue 


Yosef Goell visits the Golan to assess 
local opinion on the annexation 
Issue. 8 


Wolf Blitz er describes the American 
think-tanks that help to guide 
Washington's foreign 

policy makers. 0 


Halm Shapiro takes his small : 
train journey. 


Benny Morris learns about children's 
reading habits from some 
Jerusalem librarians. 10 


The Book Section. Reviews Include: an 
English novelist’s letters to her 
Israeli sons; Jewish life In art and 
tradition; a paperback on Jewleh 
emancipation; a short study of the 
Marranos of Masbad; the Oxford 
Book of Contemporary Verse; an 
account of a car Journey through the 
USSR; a biography of Stan Laurel 11 


Martha Meleele goes marketing for a 
dog. 14 
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In the Poster Pullout: 

Matters o! Taste by Vivian Jack 
Theatre by Mendel Kohansky 
Hock, etc. by Madeline L. Kind 
Film reviews by Ruth Arlella Broyde 
TV and Radio Schedules 
Bridge by George Levinrew. 

Chess by EUahu Shahaf 
Media Week by Daphne Has 
Music and Musicians 
by Yohanan Boehm 
With Prejudice by Alex Berlyne 
The Art Pages by Melr Ronnen 
and Gil Goldflne 
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discount} 

In addition 
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for cash payment 
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arrangement 

A visit to Diran will 
save you money 

Fastrlon Hwih lor Modem Fumlihlnge 





In addition to an enormous aelaotlon of bedroom 
suite*, cupboards, buffets and dlnattaa. salon tables, 
etc., ala. 



TEL AVIV — 30 Ibn Gvirol 03-252470 
(Neat Aviv Building) 

JERUSALEM — 14 Yad Hahamlzlm. 
Industrial Zone inear Polgat) 02- 
02-718368/9 

HAIFA — 54/56 Trumpeldor. 

Naveh Sha'anan 04-229233 
ARBAA NAGARIM Tel Aviv. 

..321 Hayarkgn, Tel. 444932 •' 


Beth Hatefutsoth 


Gotdmann MUSeUITI 


Permanent Exhibit 

The main aspects of Jewish life in the Diaspora, past end present, presented through 
the moai modern graphic and audlo-viBuel techniques. 

Chronosphere — A special audio-visual display presented in a small planetarium- 
shaped auditorium, depicting the history of the migrations of the Jewish people. 
The Jaws of Austria and the 1848 Revolution — The status of Austrian Jowry si 
i reflected in various publications of that lima. 

Guided Tours In Hebrew and French — Sun. 12.00; Tues.. Wed. 4 00 p,m. 
Events 

1. A New Look at French Jewry — a penal discussion moderated by Yaron 
London, 

Participants — Dr. Eli Ban-Qal, Prof. Sargio Dellopergola. Prof. Zeav 
Sternhell. Prof. Ylrmlehu Yoval 

Bnai Zion Auditorium, Tuesday. Nov. 18. 1980. at 8.30 "p.m. 

The evening will be conducted in Hebrew. 

2. Afternoon Events for Youth and Parents — "The Last Sea” •— movie with dis- 
cussion between youth and parents moderated by Or. Arya Carmon. 

The Holocaust survivors, the Exodus to Israel and the hBlp of the Ylshuv will be 
discussed through the different viewpoints of the two generations. 

Bnai Zion Auditorium. Thursday, Nov. 20. 1980. at 6.30 p.m. (all tickets sold). 
The events will be conducted in Hebrew. 

Schools Interested in participating in this event please contact Rlbush, Youth 
Wing. Tel. 03-426161. 

— Tickets for the events — at the Information desk. Number of seats Is limited. 

— Inquiries about registration for the Association of Frfonds of Beth Hatefutsoth 
.can be obtained from Erga. Tel. 03-426161. 

— The study areas of the museum are not In operation on Saturdays. 

— Children under 8 years of ago are not admitted. 

— Organized tours must be pre-arranged {Tel. 03-425181. 9.00 a.m.-1.00 p.m.). 

— Groups of schoolchildren end students must coordinate the time of their visit 
with the Youth Wing, even if they do not roqueBt guidance. 

Visiting Hours: Sun.. Mon* Thura.: 10 e.m.-6 p.m.; Tues.. Wod.; 2 p.m.-9 p.m.; Fri. 
closed; Set.; 10 a.m.-2 p.m. {admission frao on Sat.) 

Beth Hatefutsoth la located on the campus of Tol Aviv University {Gale 2). Klausne/ 
Street, Ramat Aviv. 

Buses: 13. 24. 26. 27. 45. 49. 74. 78, 572. 


Come ijr-t thosu luMutilul things rn lilo — come -to Dnan. 


REGBA KITCHENS 

1981 models 

At special payment arrangements. 

Taka advantage of this opportunity and contact one of these' 
ft eg be agents today: 

i; TEL AVIV — 30 Ibn Gvirol. Tel. 03-262478/9 

2. RAMAT GAN — 6 Krlnitzi. Tel. 03-73301 1 

3. REHOVOT — 3 Yapkov. Tol. 064-76003 

4. NETANYA — . 14 $hmua1 Hanatxlv, Tel. 053:36479 ■ 

6. .H AO ERA — Haglbdrim. cor.'Henaosi, Tel. 063-126621 B 

6. HAIFA — Herzl, Tel. 04-644468 | 

7. JERU8ALEM 3 Yanai, Tel. O2 t220063 ^ 

L8 BEERSHEB A — Raeaco arcade. Tel. OB7-77988 Q 



Quality • Dependability 


We are pleased; toaryiouncethe first 


iCnOPL f ALUMNI SHABBATON 

IN ISR\£l i • t0 Se held at the "Mpsenson'' Boarding School 

.'■{'{at Magdiel Hod-Hasbaron) - 

NdyEI^BpR 48-29, 1980 

: ■ . _ ‘ f i ; _ /• '■ •' ■' w -i.'. ' : . y. •» .. ' : i ■* 

7 ; • All Alumni please dall: 062-3340S (tebdl 1 Of lice) or Q3-4 t83i2 6 (Bobby or Jeff! 
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FOR EXHIBITIONS PLEASE SEE ART GUIDE 
CONCERT CANCELLED 8at. 16.11 at 8.30 p-m. 

FILM FOR CHILDREN Sun. 16.11, Mon. 17.11, Wed. 1 9.1 1 . Thura- 201 ' 
at 3.30 p.m. 

"THE WIZARD OF OZ" {USA 1939). 

GALLERY TALK Tues. 18.1 1 at 7.16 p.m. 

PICASSO — THE VOLLARD SUITE 1930-1937 
Ruth Aptsr-Gabrlel {rn English) 

FILM . Tubs. 18.11 at 8.00 and B.30. p.m. 

• "THE WIZARD OF OZ" {USA 1939) 

‘Dir; Victor Fleming, with Judy Garland, 

THEATRE Saturday 22.11 at 8.30 p.m. 

The Box Theatre presents: 

"A HUNGER ARTIST', by Frank Kafka 
Designed, adapted arid directed by. HadBB Ofra 
2nd Prize Acre Theatre Festival. 

i VISITING HOURS: •, 

ISRAEL MUSEUM: Sim. Mon. Wed. thura. 10 a.m.-5 p.rh. Tuea. 4-10 p m. Fri. aw 
Set. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 10 

SHRINE OF THE BOOK: Sun. Mon, Wed. Thura. 10 a.rti -8 p m.; Tub*. 10 a m - iu 
P-m Fri. and Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. . 

■ BILLY ROSE SCULPTURE GARDEN: Sun'.' Mon. Wed. Thura. 10 a.m -B P m.. 

Tues. ,10 a.m. — Sunset. Fri. .and Sat. tf>-2. _ _ 

; ROCKEFELLER MUSEUM: Sun-Thiira. 10 a.m -6 p.m. Fri. Sat ipa.m.-Z pm. 

GUIDED TOURS IN ;eNQLI 8H AT THE I8RAEL MU8EUM: Sun, Mon. 

: Thura. 11 a.m; Tues. 4.30 pm , driest 

TICKETS FOR SATURDAYS: Buy |n advance at Museum, main hotels, and w* 
j. agencies. • - . . . 

. th£MUSEU|W SH0P8 OFFER A WIDE SELECTION OF QUAUTY GIFTS. 
DISCOUNT 1 FOR MEMBERS. 


this week 
at 

the israel museum 
Jerusalem 


GALLERY TALK 


THEATRE 
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SEVEN ROADS lead up to the |“ 
Golan Heights. A we.ek ago I I 
went up all of them, and criss- 1 
crossed the Golan itself, In an I 
attempt to make sense of, or 1 
else to write off, the opposing I 
political arguments mode in H 
Jerusalem around the Golan I 
Bill (actually, separate bills I 
whose purpose is to declare the I 
formal inclusion of the Golan In | 
the areas subject to Israeli law I 
and administration). I 

The visit confirmed one of the I 
conclusions I had reached at the I 
end of a less strenuous circuit in E 
the Knesset dining-room a week | 
earlier: the timing of the bills, | 
at least, has little to do with new I 
developments in the Golan I j 
Itself. Rather, it is an amalgam 1 1 
of the quickening pressures of II 
election year; an expression, 1 1 
however belated, of dissatisfac- 1 1 
tlon with the Begln-Dayan team I 
that signed away the Tamit- I 
Raflah area to Sadat, creating a I 
precedent for policy on other | 
fronts; and more than a sneak- I 
ing suspicion that nothing | 
better could be expected from a I 
Lab our gov ern ment. 1 

Besides, as with so many I 
major debates, the arguments I 
tend to focus on secondary or I 
even illusory matters as the | 
politicians shy away, In self- I 
protection, from the real but I 
difficult issueB. J 

ONCE UP on the Golan, the j 
main impression one is left with I 
is the extremely narrow dimen- I 
Blons of the area in question. I 
There are many pros and cons I 
with regard to holding on to, or | 
even annexing, the Golan or I 
agreeing to relinquish it to I 
Syria as part of a peace agree- I 
ment (or as an unavoidable I 
price for Israel's weakness in j 
the face of American pressure) . I 
But the idea of "territorial com- j 
promise** in the Golan could I 
mean little beyond a cosmetic L 
shift of a few hundred metres I 
here and there, to assuage 
Syrian or international sen- 1 
slbllities. 1 

Foreign visitors who rate of- i 
flclal guides are usually taken i 
up two or three of the roads 1 
leading to the Golan to peer I 
over the precipices where 18 i 
years ago Syrian gunners com- 1 
manded the Kfnneret and the i 
Hula Valley. But if there Is any I 
overriding military Importance ] 
to the Golan, it lies not at those i 
precipices but at the Golan's f 
eastern border, where a line ' 
formed by a series of volcanic 
peaks in the north and the deep 
gash of Wadi Rukad and the 
Yarmuk River in the south con- 
stitutes a defence configuration 
obvious even to the military 
layman. . 

The debate must therefore be 
seen In terms of a clash 
between an over-all view of . 
Israel's security and the . 
political needs and capacities 
which caU for the retention of 
all of the Golan, or Its total 
return to the Syrians. 

' A VISIT to the Golan In 1980, 
however, is not just an reten- 
tion of the study of Israeli 
politics In. an election year. It 
involves meeting with living 
people and communities. Three 
things stand out about these in- 
dividuals and communities: 
□There aTe many more of them 
i|i 1980 than there were in 1973 
-— close to 7,000 Israelis in 26 
settlements, * .compared with 

1 iess than l.OOO in nine 
• Settlements seven years ago. 
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Golan . 

connection 

The Post's YOSEF GOELL 
finds a variety of people, and a 
variety of opinions, during 
a tour of the Golan Heights. 





Power company workers re-connect lines at Me ran. Hagolan. after the settlement shelled in 1012. 


There are also close to 13,000 
Druse in four towns in the 
north, and a small Alawi com- 
munity near the former Syrian- 
Lebanese-Israel border. 

□The Israeli Golan is a com- 
munity of youngsters, with the 
vast majority of the population 
under 30. 

□All forms of settlement and ol 
political affiliation are 
represented in the Golan, but 
there la no escaping the fact 
that it was a baby of former 
Labour governments (and an 
embarrassment to some of 
today's aspirants to 
membership in a future Labour 
government). Menahem Begin, 
except for a fleeUngpresence at 
a memorial for a son of a Herat 
supporter soon after his elec- 
tion as prime minister In 1977, 
has never once toured the 

Golan. . , . 

' The differences of opinion on 
the Golan BUI among the In- 
habitants of the area (although 
not on the future of the Golan 
itself), which comes as a sur- 
prise to the visitor, is an expres- 
sion of this political variety and 
of the divisions within the 
Labour Party. But let us report 
first on the people we met, and 
leave poUtics for the end. 

JOEL SHiuTNFELD. formerly 
of the Bronx and of California, 
has become a practised local 
guide since he became a 
member of Kibbutz KfarHwruv 
seven years ago. 
after meeting us at the Wtobutz 


secretariat, where his wife Noa 
(from San Diego) reigns as 
secretary, Joel strode with us 
across the central lawn to the 
precipice from which one can 
gawk at the panorama of the 
Kinneret and GalUee, taking In 
Kibbutz Bin Gev and Mount 
Sussfta which, from the height 
of Kfar Haruv, appears as a 
forgettable fold In the ground. 
The sight of the continuous eB- 
carpment to the north, 
overlooking the Hula Valley, 
requires no further comment on 
polities and security. 

Kfar Haruv is as Interesting 
for the picture it presents of 
pioneering In the 1980s as for its 
view. 

The kibbutz, together with its 
neighbour Mevo Hamma, is one 
of the Golan settlements with a 
sizable proportion of American 
members. Kfar Haruv is 
special, in that Its Amerlcah 
gar’in — Its nucleus — was 
organized from among 
graduates of klbbqtz ulpan 
courses and others who had 
been to Israel without any youth 
movement background. The in- 
itiative for its organization was 
taken in 1970 by Ro'I Beltzer, 
then stUl'in his teens, and netted 
a crop of close to 70 American 
olim, most of whom arc still in 
Israel, though only IB remain In 
Kfar Haruv. 

THE KIBBUTZ itself Is made 
up mostly of former members 
of the Israel Scout movement. 
They attest to the valuable 


cultural and social contribution 
of the Americans to the quality 
of life in the hard-working farm 
community. The Americans 
speak openly of the initial dif- 
ficulties In working things out 
between themselves and the 
Israelis. But today, they all 
agree, they are one community. 

It Is a hard-working com- 
munity, as we found out In. the 
course of a night-time visit to 
the cotton pickers labouring to 
finish clearing 2,000 dunams In 
a race against. Imminent rain. 
Ariel Sagl, the man In charge of 
the operation, who shephered 
us aboard the cotton-gulping 
monsters (“I’m a sixth- 
generation farmer, with my 
folks coming from Russia via 
Argentina'') spoke of the fan- 
tastic achievement of "barely 
1,000 young men who are 
producing over IL3 billion 
worth of farm produce in the 
Golan’s 26 farming com- 
munities.” 

Ariel is right when he notes 
that nearly everyone up there is 
under 30. He is wrong on his 
male-chauvinist figure; It 
should be doubled to include at 
least an equal number of 
women who participate fully in 
keeping communities going 
through their difficult initial 
stages while engaged in produc- 
ing, and caring for one of the 

Golan's major crops 

children. 

MEETINGS In Kfar I?aruv took 
place In member)*' homes amid 


crawling tots and toddlers. By 
and large, the kibbutznlklm 
spoke of themselves os "not 
very political types.** It was 
hard to arouse much 
enthusiasm among them either 
for or against the various bills 
currently exercising the 
political community. 

"Who knows, maybe we real- 
ly don't need any bill of that 
kind. What we do need Is a 
reasonable assurance that the 
politicians won't sell us out and 
eventually force us to leave our 
homes. In the meantime, what 
we're doing — 10-1B hours a day 
— Is creating facts In the 
Golan.” 

Joel, who seems the most 
political of the bunch of 
Americans, although in un- 
derstated non-Israeli fashion, 
added that the red light flashed 
on for him about a year ago, 
when Moshe Dayan, still 
foreign minister, visited the 
area and spoke In no-nonsense 
terms of the possibility that 
Israel might one day have to 
give up the Golan. 

"We’re not among the loud- 
mouthed schrayerim, but we 
wouldn't even dream of giving 
up our homes here at any 
time," he declared. 


• WE SPENT part of the follow- 
ing day with Gal — he was Guy 
In the Bronx and Bayonne, New 
Jersey — who's Kfar Haruv’a. 
representative in running the 
Hamat Gader hot springs park, 
which is controlled Jointly with 
Mevo Hamma and Kibbutz 
Aflk. 

The springs, located on the 
Yarmuk River which separates 
Israel from Jordan,-- were 
developed as a spa in the '30s 
S and *40s by a Beduin sheikh and 
” a Jewish investor. The site had 
g to be abandoned after the War 
| of Independence, although the 
5 El-Hamma finger has always, 
formally, been part of Israel. 
Following the Six Day War, 
attempts were made to put It 
into operation again, but it is 
only In the last two years that 
i they have come to fruition. 

I was not overly impressed by 
the spa a little more than a year 
l ago, but on this visit the change 
l was remarkable. The place was 
full of people bathing in the hot t 
. (42°C) mineral waters; the \ 

j lawns and shade trees were i 
j well tended; Impressive work 
3 has been done on digging up one 
j of the largest baths from 
. Romaic times. 

t Gal is busy working not only 
j on a book on Hamat Gader, 
r but also on the latest project, 

. which will use the warm waters 
cr for a crocodile farm . 
a, "The- first shipment of crocs 
i_ and alligators will be coming 
y from Florida in the next twp 
e months or so. We hope this'll 
n prove to be a major tourist at- 
e traction, besides opening up a 
!- new branch based on the use of 
the hides." 
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I VISITED neighbouring Kib- 
butz Qeshur primarily because 
I was curious to discover how a 
Mapam kibbutz In the Golan 
juggles its presence there with 
the "party's hardening stand 
against Israeli retention of the ■ 

area. ... 

Bearded Mott l Hen, a 
■graduate of Mapam's 
Hashomer Hatzair youth move- 
ment now in his mld-20's, 1 b the 
kibbutz farm manager. He is 
none too sure of himself when 
(Corilimteri overleaf) 
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(Continued from page 9) 
he tries to explain his party's 
position on the Golan, but his 
uncertainty disappears when he 
talks about hlB home, Geshur. 

''When Mapam decided to Bet 
up the kibbutz on the Golan, the 
actual siting was a com- 
promise. The party stand is that 
in an eventual peace settlement 
the border should run along the 
Golan Heights themselves, 
though not necessarily ulong 
the present boundary with 
Syria. So the site of Tel el-Fares 
along that eastern line was re- 
jected for us, and Geshur was 
chosen." The initiative for 
Geshur came from Imri Ron of 
Kibbutz Mlshmar Ha'exnek, 
currently one of Mapam’s 
four MKs and the most dovish of 
the lot. 

Mott! Is opposed to the Golan 
BUI because he thinks there Is 
no need to make waves, and Lt 
could even prove harmful to a 
continued Israeli presence In 
the area. Annexation would be 
bad, because it would close the 
possible options for agreement 
with Syria, in keeping with the 
formal party line. 

"At one time, Geshur even 
adopted a decision not to be an 
obstacle to peace," Mottl said. 
But when we toured the kibbutz 
and commented on the building 
plan, which has members' 
houses bunched around un- 
derground shelters, he said 
drily: "We rejected proposals 
for modular buildings which 
can be put up quickly, but can 
also be taken apart. What we In- 
sisted on and got was solid 
building with foundations firm- 
ly In the soil." 

A QUICK VISIT to Katzrln 
showed that the Golan'B central 


town Is still a raw frontier 
settlement. At midday there is 
barely a sound to disturb the 
bucolic silence, save for the 
chirping of pre-kindergarten 
tots on their gaily -coloured 
slides and swings. 

The physical layout of the 
town is pleasant, with a mixture 
of single-family villas, 
staggered semi-detached 
terrace houses and three-storey 
buildings with apartments for 
rent. There is an occasional ex- 
pression of the Israeli mania for 
overbuilding — a wide 
pedestrian bridge ending in a 
spiral descent crosses a four- 
lane highway whose total length 
of 200 m. carries hardly any 
traffic. 

A young woman with a 
kindergartener in tow, whom 
we stopped on the bridge In 
mld-Lce cream cone lick, was 
deslghted to tell us that Katzrln 
was a Garden of Eden, for 
children and adults alike. 

"No serpents in the garden?" 
we asked. 

None for her and her lawyer 
husband, who workB In 
Tiberias, she .avowed, but she 
admitted that for some people 
there was the serious problem 
of finding suitable work in the 
area. "But everything else is as 
near perfect as you can get." 

A young father whom we 
stopped In the street, also bring- 
ing his small son home from 
school, invited us In to speak for 
those who are enamoured of life 
in Katzrln but plagued by the 
problem of work. An aeronautic 
engineer whose place of employ- 
ment is near Tel Aviv, Zvi 
Grossman told us he manages 
hia problem by going off to work 
every Sunday morning and put- 
ting in a lot of overtime until he * 


returns home late Wednesday. 

"It's an arrangement that 
permits me to have the best of 
both worldB, quality living in 
Katzrln and a high-paid job In 
Tel Aviv, but it involves a lot of 
wear and tear." 

The big Inducement to move 
to Katzrln, besides the good air, 
the quiet and the peace of mind, 
was the house. 

Rachel, his young wife, told 
us that it was the house and 
backyard lawn that sold her, 
and she's not sorry. A 78 sq. m. 
villa cost them IL 240,000 just 
over a year ago, with one third 
down, one third mortgage and 
one third grant that is written 
off if they stay put for six years. 

THERE IS a new bypass to Kib- 
butz Merom Hagolan that skirts 
this side of Tel Avltal, the im- 
posing volcanic cone of a moun- 
tain that overlooks the aban- 
doned town of Kuneitra, which 
was returned to Syria in 1974. 

But lt~ la much more In- 
teresting to go the long, old 
way, and drive paat Kibbutz 
Ein Zlvan on the other side of 
Tel Avltal to take a quick look 
at Kuneitra. Along this route, 
one also sees the stubble of 
weird electronic sensors which 
look deep into Syria from the 
mountalntop, but which could 
equally look as far as Haifa if 
the mountain changed handB. 

Merom Hagolan, one of the 
first kibbutzim set up In the 
aftermath of the Six Day War, 
was originally located In some 
of the abandoned barracks in 
Kuneitra, but In the aftermath 
of the Yom Klppur War was 
relocated to nestle in one of the 
western saddles of Avltal. 

It Is one of the largest 
settlements in the Golan, with 
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substantial orchards and a 
unique industrial branch of 
grinding volcanic tuf from Tel 
el-Fares for use in hydroponics, 
cinder-block production and 
various abrasives. 

The kibbutz buildings are 
designed for the sharp winter 
cold and the nearby presence of 
the Syrian enemy. Next to the 
three-storey high dining-hall 
that dominates the kibbutz is a 
partly-finished structure which 
will house a heated swimming 
pool and sports centre named 
after former chief of staff 
"Dado" Elazar. 


"THERE ARE those who argue that in modern T. - r»rvlrlinn> 
warfare, the factor of territory la no longer of | WU oUlUlv/lb 
any Importance. But the truth Is that even today, ■ ■ 

as long as we are speaking of war with conven- T\A/0 VIGWS 
tlonal arms, no war or battle has ever been 
decided without the territory factor playing a 
major role." 

T^ius Aluf (Res.) Dan Laner, formerly com- 
mander of the armoured forces in Sinai, and 
currently a member of Kibbutz Neot Mordechal 
In the Hula Valley and a leading influence In the 
pro-Golan forces In the Upper Galilee. 

We met Laner relaxing at home after a long 
day of cptton^picklng. For him; this was only the 
moit recent in a long aeries of Interviews with f 
foreign and local journalists who apparently rely 
on hlrri for a balanced military assessment; 

"I Am generally not one for empty declarative 
statements. In fact, some time ago it was 1 who 
persuaded.frlends in the Golan to drop their de- 
mand for a formal law annexing the area. 

"But the situation today Is that, for better or 
worse, Golan bills have been tabled and the 
Begin government has shown, itself either too 
weak or too uninterested to prevent them cbm 
Ing to a vote. The Knesset will therefore be faced ‘Every metre la important, • 

with the option of voting either for or against a ? ele * : Deeper demilitarisation. 

Golan bill. While I admit that it might have been ; :Vv v i '■ /> 

preferable not to bring the jssue to a head, if the 

choloe has become one of voting for or against, I V". i • 

can only say that a vote against wouldhave very r 

serious consequences'. ^ 

*’ "In the case of the . Golan, the question of .. N; [ % y 

Israel's strategic depth vis- A- via Syria is ' V- •• > 

crucial 6 ne. Strategio depth is measured by the V .-!■ - j. ■ 

distance between the line at which armed action , 

begins and one’s.gwn strategic targets at which 

the enemy is aiming. Ori the Go.l&n and in oUr :J»$- 

own area, the only conclusion possible Is that the ' V ; ' gEy 

less strategio depth one haa. thfc greater the im- 

portance of every metre of such 'depth." r-’-; ^ ; ‘- 

Laner, who commanded a reserve division: on ■ 

the Golan in the Yom Klppur War, recalls that 
his forces met the Syrian tanks when they were 
only 2-kms. from the shores of Lake Kinneret. 

. "I would suggest, os an armchair strategic 
ercisc, taking a ruler and measuring the depth of HHHKVf V 


Peled: Deeper demilitarization. 
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the Syrian penetration in that war from the 
starting-point of the 1967 borders. 

"The Issue is not whether or not retention of 
the Golan will give us total security against the 
Syrians. There Is no such thing as total security, 
and one has to -think In terms of acceptable 
calculated risks and the degree of damage and 
casualties we are ready to sustain In the case of 
renewed hostilities. 

"In view of the proliferation of the Arab 
arsenal, and especially of long-range artillery, 
these are life and death considerations, which . 
cannot simply be written off with simplistic 
arguments. It Is wishful thinking to believe that 
the situation on the eve of the Six Day War in 
which the Israel Defence Forces had been 
mobilized for three weeks and finally took the In- 
itiative of firing the first shot, will ever recur. ' ' 

Retention of the Golan just by the army la not 
enough, Laner feels. It Is also a question of the 
morale and fighting motivation that is Instilled 
in such a force by the presence settlements. 

A DIAMETRICALLY opposite view has con- 
sistently been expressed by a former army 
colleague of Laner 's, Aluf (Res.) Mattltyahu 
Peled, a leading dove and member of Shell. 

In a recent article calling retention of the 
Golan a strategic burden for Israel rather than 
an, asset, Peled argues that Israel's main aim 
should be to persuade Syria to agree to the 
demilitarization of an area much deeper than 
the Golan itself. • 

According to Peled, even now, Syrian long- 
range artillery can easily hit Israeli settlements 
in the Hula. It is foolish to argue that a few dozen 
metres of additional height for Israeli forces an . 
the. Golan adds ahy meaningful security margin. 

••• Israel's readiness to relinquish the Gqlan 
should be bartered in negotiations with Syria for 
the demilitarization of an area up to 50 km, in 
depth from Israel, slightly to the west of the 
Damascus-Dera’a highway. Only such an 
arrangement can guarantee relative security ip 
Upper, Galilee, says. peled; 
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YEHUDA HAREL, whom we 
had come to see, is the 
Ideologue and motive force 
behind the Golan Bill's sup- 
porters In the Golan. He was lor 
many years chairman of the 
Golan Settlements Committee, 
a post In which he has been 
succeeded by his much younger 
proldgd, Aharon Sheves of Aflk. 

1 had met Sheves In the 
Knesset restaurant lobbying for 
the bill, and again In tho 
regional offices in Katzrln. An 
analogy he was Insistent on sell- 
ing me as an argument In 
favour of the annexation of the 
Golan was the annexation of the 
Syrian mnjuk of Alcxandretta 
by Turkey In the late lOSOe. 

T — 4 * 'ered how a young kJb- 
outznlk cow-rancher-cum- 
budding-politico had become 
so erudite on the subject. 

The answer Is Harel. 
Everything Sheves knows about 
Alexandretta and its applica- 
tion to the Golan controversy 
stems from the Merom Hagolan 
elder who, with his wife Tzlppa 
and their flve ( children, came 
from Kibbutz Manara In Upper ' 
Galilee to. be a founding 
member of this kibbutz. 
Besides acting as sales 
manager for Its tvf project, he 
lectures at Efal, the Kibbutz 
Hameuhad seminar outside Tel 
Aviv, and has just handed in his 
doctoral thesis to the history 
department of Tel Aviv Univer- 
sity. In addition to all these ac- 
tivities, Yehuda Harel is fully 
Immersed in the lobbying for 
the Golan Bill. 

He admits that he lived very 
comfortably without such a law 
on tho books until recently, but 
was shocked Into the realization 
that something new was needed 
when the Rafiah settlements 
wore surrendered by the Begin 
government, with the support of 
a majority of the Labour Party. 

"We need something that will 
draw a clear line between us on 
tho Golan and what happened In 
Slnnl with the Rafiah settlers, 
many of whom are our contem- 
poraries and close friends," no 
said. "Wo want to be given a 
similar status to that of Kfar 
Glladl and Eilat. In both cases, 
you know, a simple Knesset 
majority could decide to cede 
those localities as part of a 
political deal with an Aran 
country, but it would be un- 
thinkable to do so. We want toe 
same status." 

Hard la more certain tnan 
ever that Israel cann°t 
successfully hold on to 
In the face of strong and hosuie 
Syria if It gives up the Golan. 

HAREL WAS one of those wo in- 
terviewed In Jerusalem, in® 
Golan and Galileo who was ab- 
solutely convinced that tnere 
was no chance whatsoever I 
peace with Syria intne 
foreseeable future- He dW JJ ■ 
however, dismiss the P 088 ^*. 1 }^ 
of a change in Syrian politics 
. that would bring about a rap- 
prochement with the We ‘ - 
Such a situation would bring, 
not peace with Israel, . 
Western pressure for territortA 
concessions to Byria, w. 

would maintain Its implacable 

hostility. . . ‘ 

‘"fhis is the best time for the 

bill, despite alLthe Internatlowu 

problems lt may arouse, ne w 

1,1 Hard was helpful In cle 0 ^*. 
up the confusion that - **£ , ftn 
the public mind over the, ^ 
Settlements Committ ee and ^ 
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it's like vaatloning abroad. 


Kibbutenik Hen: compromise, but 
no modular buildings. 

Golan Heights Regional Coun- 
cil, which was established over 
a year ago. 

"Interior Minister Yosef 
Burg for many years prevented 
the establishment of an official 
regional oouncil, for fear that lt 
might smack of annexation," 
he explained. "He finally oame 
around to approving the council 
when it was explained to him 
that the existing situation, with 
the settlements In the. northern 
Golan affiliated to the Upper 
Galilee Regional Council, and 
those in the south to the Jordan 


Afufcftfar Abu Saleh: in Umbo, it’s 
difficult to plan ahead . 

Valley Council, was much more 
redolent of the annexation he 
fearbd so much." 

MOHSEN ABU SALEH has 
Yehuda Harel beat by two: he Is 
the father of five daughters and 
two eons. He was the Syrian- 
appointed mukhtar of the Druse 
village of Massadeh from 1965 
until r 197B, when his headman’s 
rolo was transformed by Israel 
to lohalrmanshlp of the local 
council. More recently, he was 
elected head of that body by 
popular vote. 


I met Abu Saleh in the 
neighbouring town of Majdal 
Shams, where his hamula is 
particularly powerful ("in 
Massadeh, they are a rather 
small clan") visiting his 
brother-in-law, who growB 
.some of the area's renowned 
apples. 

Abu Saleh, who la a graduate 
of Netanya's Ulpan Aklva and 
whose Hebrew would be the 
envy of many an old- 
established immigrant, Is un- 
equivocally in favour of the 
annexation of the Golan by 
Israel. This Is not so much a 
matter of telling an Israeli In- 
terviewer what he would like to 
hear as an expression of the 
need of the Druae to know what 
is to be the ultimate disposition 
of the area. 

The Druse are, as the Jews 
have been, a minority 
everywhere they live : in Syria, 
In Lebanon, in Israel. They 
have fared extremely well un- 
der 13 years of Israeli occupa- 
tion ("we Druse have Improved 
our material well-being by 800 
per cent"); but their main in- 
terest is In getting a clear deci- 
sion as to their future. They are 
opposed to the limbo they are 
in, for It is difficult to plan 
ahead without knowing exactly 
what they will be in five to 10 
years' time — Israeli or Syrian. 

A small minority of the Golan 
Druse have openly declared 
their desire for the area to be 
returned to Syria. These ore 
mostly identified with the Kanj 
clan, which has members 
highly placed In the Byrlan 
hierarchy under Hafez Assad. 

A considerable number, like 
Mohsen Abu Saleh, have come 
out vociferously for annexation 


to Israel and for their own 
recognition as Israeli citizens. 

Abu Saleh's main arguments 
in favour of the Israeli option 
are Israel's democratic system, 
the higher standard of living it 
has accorded the Golan Druse 
and, above all, “that Israel is 
the only country that has 
granted official recognition to 
the Druse religion." 

He admits that some of his 
fellow Druse are opposed to 
annexation and to the adoption 
of Israeli citizenship. He says 
this opposition stems mainly 
from a fear of what would 
happen if they opted for Israel 
and, at some future time, Israel 
were to return them to Syrian 
control. „ . 

Another reason given by Abu 
Saleh for opposition to annexa- 
tion is that some of the Druse 
are concerned over possible 
retaliation against their extend- 
ed families in Syria Itself. 

He estimates the number of 
opponents at "10 per cent at 
most." It la really hard to 
arrive at an objective assess- 
ment, for the Druse, more than 
the new Israeli settlerB, find 
themselves in an unenviable 
situation typical of Buch 
minorities. -The greater part of 
wisdom in such situations Is to 
preserve silence. 

NONETHELESS, a test of their 
.Intentions and of the different 

S artisan judgements about 
ruse loyalties will come soon. 
Under a new law passed by the 
Knesset three months ago, the 
Interior Minister has been em- 
powered to grant Israel 
citizenship to people such as the 
Golan Druse who do not fall un- 
der the Law of Return and have 


not been born in Israel. 

A year and a half ago, 450 
Druse submitted requests for 
citizenship which were never 
acted upon. It is estimated that 
100 have now re-submitted re- 
quests and that the Interior 
Ministry will serve as a test for 
many others. 

Abu Saleh says that if these 
requests are approved, it will 
be taken as a sign of an end to 
Israel's indecision "and 80 per 
cent of the Golan Druse will 
shortly follow suit." 

"It’s only natural that his 
people be given such 
citizenship," he points out. 

"We pay Income tax, and 
have national insurance 
withheld from our pay; we get 
national insurance benefits; 
many of us belong to the 
Hlstadrut and are served by 
Kupat Holim." 

Others are less certain, and in 
the debate currently going on 
among the Druse, claim that 
applying 'for and accepting 
citizenship would be foolhardy 
as long as Israel has not come 
out clearly in favour of annexa- 
tion. Which brings us back full 
circle to the question of the 
Golan Bill, but from a Druse 
perspective. 

“I'm for it because in my 
heart of hearts 1 don't see any 
possibility of peace with Byria 
in the next 10 years," says 
Mohsen Abu Saleh. "The Druse 
In 8 yrla are as comfortably off 
as can be expected. But I know 
the Syrians; they are a coarse 
people. They fully support the 
Palestinian cause, and they will 
not acquiesce in the existence of 
an Israel on what they consider 
to be their land — not Just the 
Golan, but all of Israel," □ 


To aante that forolgn atmosphere. 
To moot 8wodaa, Englishman and 
Frenchman coming to oopturo- 
soma aun — and Israeli* oomlng 
to encounter tho Swadas, English 
and the Fronoh. It'a fun. It'll malto- 
your hood spin. It'll mako you 
laugh out loud. And It'a happening 
now In Eilat. Nevar bafora havd 
you had auch an opportunity to 
vacation In Eilat at prices Ilka 
thaaa. 
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THERE'S a whole network ot 
nongovernmental, Washington- 
based think tanks, research 
centres and other related 
academic institutions which 
have a significant impact on the 
shaping of U.S. policy toward 
the Middle East. They also in- 
fluence domestic American 
public opinion, largely through 
the news media. 

Everyone recognizes that 
there are several external 
forces seeking to influence the 
direction or U.S. policy concern- 
ing the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
Any administration In power, 
for example, begins with the 
bullt : ln views of the 
government’s foreign policy 
bureaucracy at the State 
Department, the Pentagon, the 
various Intelligence agencies 
and elsewhere. 

Members of Congress, es- 
pecially those serving on the 
Senate Foreign Relations and 
House Foreign Affairs com- 
mittees. are always trying to 
play a role. 

There are, of course, Israel 
and the Arab states, 
represented through their 
Washington embassies, and, In 
the case of the Arabs, through 
highly-paid lobbyists and con- 
sultants registered with the 
Justice Department as foreign 
agents. 

Finally, there are the 
domestic, highly partisan sup- 
porters of the two competing 
sides, largely the organized 
American Jewish leadership 
and the Arab-American or pro- 
Palestinian groups. 

But often overlooked are the i 
supposedly "neutral" or ‘‘ob- 
jective’' scholarly Institutions i 
scattered throughout the < 
capital. Given the traditional 
power of and respect for in- 
tellectual persuasion In 
America, they have occasional- 
ly played critical roles in put- i 
ting forward Ideas for the i 
policymakers to consider. 

Sometimes, their proposals i 
are officially Inspired trial ] 
balloons, too sensitive or con- j 
troversl&l to oome directly 
from the government. At other < 
times, they represent a new, in- j 
dependent approach to an old i 
problem. 


Aslan affairs. Chester Crooker 
headed Reagan's task force on 
Africa. Ray Cline, a former 
deputy director of the CIA, was 
on Reagan’s Intelligence ad- 
visory group. Henry Kissinger 
is also affiliated with CSIS, 
whose roster certainly will be 
heavily depleted by the new 
Reagan administration. 


THE WASHINGTON think tanks 
have now taken on an even add- 
. ed importance with the ouster 
of Jimmy Carter by Ronald 
Reagan. The president-elect's 
team Is looking for new, largely 
Republican talent to replace the 
roughly 2,300 political ap- 
pointees In administration Jobs. 

Democratic administrations 
traditionally have gone to the 
Brookings. Institution for top 
. .people. The Republicans, under 
Reagan, prefer the more con- 
. aervatlve Georgetown Unlver- 
, slty Centre for Strategic and 
International Studies (CSIS),' 

. Thus, such CSIS academics 
• •as Edward Luttwak, Jeape 
Kirkpatrick and David Abshire 
— all defence and foreign policy 
experts — have already been 
called on to advise. A dozen 
other CSIS scholars'can be ex- 
pected to take top jobs at the. 
State Department, the Pen- 
tagon, the White House add the 1 
Central Intelligence Agency. ■ 

! Robert Neumann, a former 
^ambassador to Afghanistan and 
now vice-chairman of CSIS has 
been mooted as a replacement 
for' Harold. Saunders, the 
assistant secretary , of state 
for Ne~r; Eastern, ,, and South 
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it WINDING one’s way through 
d this organizational maze Is ab- 
e solutely essential for un- 
t- derstanding the foreign policy 
t. decision-making process here 
\ in Washington. 
e In terms of the Arab-Israeli 
e conflict, perhaps the best 
y known of these groups Is the 
e Brookings Institution. 

3 "No long lines of tourists wait 
3 outside 1770 Massachusetts 
Avenue, the home of the Brook- 
* ings Institution," wrote The 
j New York Times a few years 
1 ago. "It represents not raw 
- power, as the White House does, 

) but tho genteel Influence of a 
university without students." 

I Brookings was put on the Mid- 
, die East map by Its December 
■ 1970 report, Toward Peace in the 
i Middle East. President Gerald 
Ford and Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger were still in of- 
fice. 

At that time, none of the 16- 
member Brookings Middle 
East study group was in the 
government. But after Jimmy 
Carter entered the White House 
in January 1977, four Brookings 
panellists Joined him: Zbigniew 
Brzezinski as the national 
security adviser; William 
Quandt as the Middle East 
staffer on the National Security 
Council; Robert R. Bowie 
deputy director of the Centrhl 
Intelligence Agency — and 
later, Philip Klutzniek as 
secretary of commerce. 

Brzezinski and Quandt were 
especially active in advocating 
the recommendations of their 
Brookings study as a guide to 
the new administration’s 
policies. This was evident dur- 
ing their first year in office. 

Thus, Brookings supported an 
end to Kissinger’s step-by-Btep 
approach in favour of a “com- 
prehensivo settlement." It said 
the U.S. "should work with the 
USSR... to play a constructive 
role." It called for Palestinian 
"self-determination," noting 
that "this might take the form 
either of ah independent' 
Palestine state accepting the 
obligations ’ and commitments 
of the peace agreement, or of a 
Palestine entity voluntarily 
federated with Jordan but exer- 
cising . extensive political 
autonomy." Israel, it added, 
should withdraw to "the June 6, 
1967,. lines with only- such 
modifications as are mutually 
accepted." 

# 

CARTER, during that first year 
in office, advocated the "com- 
prehensive" approach to 
resolving the conflict. He called 
for a Palestinian "homeland or 
entity." He -said Israel -would 
nave T to withdraw from all the 
terrltpries captured In 1967 ex-, 
oept for ; soine "minor 
modifications.’ ’ The U.8. and 
. the Soviet Union signed a joirit 
communique supporting a 
.reconvened: Geneva peach 1 con- . 
ference., ; where both super- 
powers would serve as equal co- 
chairmen;:-.: . ..| • ‘ • • 1 

Thanks largely to the key 
roles played by Brzezinski and 
Quandt, and the general :sop- 


Ivory-tower 

policymakers 

The role of the academic 'think tanks' in the formulation of 
American foreign policy is often overlooked. But their part in 
Washington's decision-making process often is critical, writes 
Jerusalem Post correspondent WOLF BLITZER. 








port they received from the 
State Department's own Middle 
East experts, the carefully- 
drafted. Brookings document 
had an Impact in shaping U.S. 
policy. It dramatically un- 
derscored the power of the 
Washington think tanks. 

THE BROOKINGS experience 
also revealed the "revolving 
door" between government and 
the Washington-based research 
centres. 

Quandt, for instance, return- 
ed to Brookings In 1978, shortly 
after Israel and Egypt signed 
the Camp David framework 
agreement. 

The fact that so many In- 
fluential policymakers go 
through this revolving door (not 
necessarily with Brookings but 
with other research centres as 
well) ensures the close coopera- 
tion between the two. 

After leaving office, officials 
will often be Interested in pur- 
suing - related academic 
aareers, writing and research, 
as they wait patiently to return 
to power. The academic in- 
stitutions offer them a good 
base from which to advance 
their careers — and to return 
later to government, only at' a 
higher level. 

: When Leslie .Gelb, assistant 
secretary -of state for 
politico/ mlllt ary affairs, and 
Charles William Mayriea, assls- ■" 
tanl secretary of state for Inter* 
natlohal organization affairs, 
Ief( the State Department : 
earlier this year, they went to, 





work for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 
Gelb, before joining the State 
Department, was a correspon- 
dent for The New York Times, 
but had previously been 
associated with Brookings. 
Maynes had earlier worked for 
the Carnegie Endowment. 

Carnegie tries to influence 
policy through a slightly 
different approach from 
Brookings. With ltB head- 
quarters in New York, It has an 
Impressive Washington office 
which has hosted several "off- 
the-record" dinners, whore 
various experts meet and dis- 
cuss problems with Washington 
officials, journalists and 
scholars. It has also organized 
breakfast press conferences for 
visiting foreign leaders through 
Its prestigious quarterly, 
Foreign Policy , which Maynes 
now edits. 

Carnegie produced a televi- 
sion programme on Israel and 
the Palestinians, which 
featured Terence Smith, 
former New York Times cor- 
respondent in Jerusalem, and 
Rita Hausfer, a New York at- 
torney who had served as a 
member of the U.S, delegation 
to the UN. 

THERE ARE several other In- 
fluential groups. What follows 
Is a partial guide. - . 

The Atlantic Council of the 
United States, established In 
1961, describes Itself as "a uni- 
que non-governmental*, bi- 
partis ah i tax-exempt, 
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educational, citizens’ 
organization." It consists of the 
who’s who In tho Washington 
foreign policy establishment, • 
with honorary directors rang- 
ing from people like 
Democratic Senator Henry 
Jackson of Washington State 
and Republican Senator Jacob 
Javlts of Now York to former 
secretaries of state Dean kuak 
and William P. Rogers. 

In November 1979, four years 
after tho Brookings Report, the 
Atlantic Council released Its 
own report on the Middle East. 
II was prepared by a group or 
experts, Including 10 
U.S. ambassadors to countries 
In the Middle East (not Israel). 
Their chairman was Lt.-Qen- 
(Rot.) Brent Scowcroft, Presi- 
dent Ford’s national security 
adviser, who also a “ vi8 . a ° 
Ronald Reagan during ; W" 
presidential campaign , ana u- m 
Gen. Andrew J. Goodpazter, 

Commandant of the 
Military Academy at west 

Point. . - »h«i 

Among those s 1 ** 1 *?*.^ 
report were George W. Ba * 
former under secretary 
state ; Walter J. Levy, the notea 
oil economist; Winston Lord, 
president of the Council 
Foreign Relations in 
York ; and Charles Yost, forme 
UN ambassador. ■ , 

Two members of the P® 1 * 1 ’ 
Prof. Eugene V. 

Yale, and Dr. Joseph SJsoo <» 
the American University w 

. Washington, bothformerj^r 

secretaries of statei J ater _ 
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Bociated themselves from some 
of the report's conclusions. 

The study, following cloBely 
the prevailing views of the State 
Department, declared that "the 
question of Palestinian self- 
determination in the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip is ftrucial to 
the process of negotiation and 
to the prospects of a political 
settlement." 

It noted that the U.S. is the 
only power “with influence over 
Israel," adding that the U.S. 
"should make clear Its convic- 
tion that Israel's security will 
be better served by real, firmly- 
baaed peace with the Arabs, in- 
cluding the Palestinians of the 
West Bank and Gaza, than by 
continued war and terrorism." 

The report said that "while 
this is not the moment to bring 
the Palestine Liberation 
Organization into active 
negotiations, the U.S. should 
maintain Informal contacts 
with the PLO.” 


SO FAR, the Atlantic Council 
report has not become exactly a 
household term. But within the 
top circles of the State Depart- 
ment, and among know- 
ledgeable Middle East specia- 
lists In and out of government, 
it has been well read and studied. 

Because it tends to reinforce 
so much of the widely-held 
stance of the State Department 
— that a resolution of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict is "a key factor" 
in maintaining good relations 
with the Arabs, and In assuring 
the availability of oil and 
preventing the extension of 
Soviet control In the region — 
the report's recommendations 
have made an impact. 

This line of thinking remains 
firmly entrenched at the State 
Department despite the out- 
break of war between Iran and 
Iraq. Thus, .when Secretary of 
State Edmund Muskie was ask- 
ed on October 10, at a questlon- 
and-answer session In 
Washington, whether these 
other sources of tension, In- 
cluding the deep divisions 
among the Arabs and Moslems 
themselves, had not relegated 
the Arab-Israeli conflict to the 
diplomatic back burner for 
now, he replied: "Clearly, there 
are other sources of Instability 
and other possible confron- 
tations and divisions In the Mid- 
dle East than the Palestinian 
question. That doesn’t mean 
that any source of instability. 
Including tho Palestinian ques- 
tion, ought not to be resolved If 
we can find the means to do so. 

• "But from the perspective of 
supporters of Israel who felt 
themselves beleaguered by 
those who think there la only 
one issue, and only the Issue 
that Involves Israel, there may 
he some comfort In this 
broadening of the focus." 


ON A MUCH smaller scale than 
Brookings, Carnegie and the 
Atlantic Council, is the 
Woodrow Wilson International 
Centre for Scholars at the 
Smithsonian Institution. It in- 
vites experts to research 
specific problems and arranges 
occasional conferences. At a re- 
cent one on "Security in the 
Middle. East and Persian Gulf 
Region In the 19808/’ Hebrew 
University Professor Moshe 
Maoz and Georgetown Univer- 
sity Professor Hisham Sharabi 
squared off against each other. 

The American Enterprise 
Institute (AEI) , often described 


as the conservative Brookings 
Institute on economic Usues, Is 
not as active on the Middle East 
as it once was under the 
leadership of President William 
J. Baroody, who died recently. 

It has tried to be very 
"evenhanded" In its approach, 
although pro-Israel activists 
here In Washington traditional- 
ly have viewed it as "pro- 
Arab," perhaps because 
Baroody was a leader In the 
Arab American community. 
Recently, it published two 
Btudles: The Camp David 
Framework for Peace -—A Shift 
toward Shared Rule, by 
Professor Daniel J. Elazar of 
Bar-Ilan University; and The 
West Bank and Gaza: Toward 
the Making of a Palestinian 
State, by Prof. Emile A. 
Nakhleh, a Fellow at the In- 
stitute. 

Earlier studies by Robert J. 
Pranger and Dale Tahtlnen 
were regarded by Israeli of- 
ficials as overly pro-Arab. As 
an institution, however, AEI In- 
cludes some very respected 
pro-Israel voices, including Ben 
Wattenberg, Irving Kriatol, 
and Michael Novak. Two scholars 
associated with AEI, Richard 
Scammon and Howard Pen- 
niman, both experts on elec- 
tions, were asked by former 
U.S. Middle East envoy Robert 
Strauss to draft guidelines on 
elections for the proposed 
Palestinian self-governing 
authority. 


THE MIDDLE EAST Institute 
has pretensions to being a 
strictly academic research cen- 
tre with a special interest in the 
Middle East. But Israeli of- 
ficials and others agree that Its 
makeup and financial spon- 
sorship — largely the major oil 
companies and other U.S. cor- 
porations with extensive In- 
terests In the Arab world — 
combine to give it a built-in 
slant in favour of the Arabs. 

Its board of governors In- 
cludes many of the State 
Department's most prominent 
Arabists, who associate with 
the institute after leaving of- 
fice. Its current president, for 
example, is L. Dean Brown, 
former U.S. ambassador to Jor- 
dan. 

The institute's most impor- 
tant annual event is a two-day 
conference, which brings 
several hundred Middle East 
specialists from around the 
country to Washington to dis- 
cuss specific Issues. This year’s 
theme was the Persian Gulf; 
last year it was the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

Sensitive to accusations that 
it is "anti-Israel," the Middle 
East institute has tried in re- 
cent years to reach out to other 
traditionally more pro-Israel 
academics and experts. The 
Middle East Journal, its 
quarterly publication, will oc- 
casionally publish something 
about Israel, although its major 
focus is on toe Arabs. 


THE CENTRE for Contem- 
porary Arab Studies at 
Georgetown University, on the 
other hand, is considerably 
more blatant In its pro- Arab ap- 
proach. It has accepted enor- 
mous financial grants directly 
from Libya, Kuwait and other 
Arab states. Its director, 
Professor Michael Hudson, is 
an outspoken supporter of the 
PLO. 

Its board of advisers includes 


Mansur R. Kikhia, Libya's am- 
bassador to the UN; former 
Senator J. William Fulbright, 
now a Washington lawyer and a 
leading critic of Israel; and 
Issa al Kawarl, Qatar’s 
minister of information. 

At Georgetown, a certain 
balance for the Arab Studies 
Centre Is provided by the much 
more prestigious — and objec- 
tive — CSIS which, as we have 
already shown, is bound to 
serve as a rich source of per- 
sonnel for the Reagan ad- 
ministration. 

Dr. Joyce Starr, a White 
House liaison with the 
American Jewish community 
during the first two years of the 
Carter administration, serves 
as CSIS’s "coordinator of the 
study mission to Israel and 
Egypt-" She has arranged con- 
ferences In Washington in con- 
junction with Tel Aviv Univer- 
sity's Centre for Strategic 
Studies, led by former chief of 
military Intelligence. Aharon 
Yariv. 


THERE ARE several other 
research centres with overt 
political leanings. 

The Institute for Policy 
Studies (IPS) is left-oriented. 
Lately, it has been inactive on 
the Arab-Israeli conflict, but 
most of Its associates are pro- 
PLO. Former Senator James 
Abourezk lectured at the In- 
stitute’s Washington school last 
year — as did Dr. James Zogby, 
director of the Palestine human 
rights campaign here in 
Washington. 

The prestlgo of IPS. however, 
appears to have suffered from 
The Spike, a new novel by Ar- 
naud de Borchgrave and Robert 
Moss. 

In the book, a best-seller for 
several weeks, a ficticious left- 
wing Institute In Washington, 
clearly patterned on IPS, 
'emerges as a pro-Soviet 
propaganda operation designed 
to disseminate anti-American 
"disinformation" to the news 
media. 

On the other side of the 
political spectrum are the 
Heritage Foundation and the 
American Security Council, 
although, like IPS, they have 
been uninvolved recently In the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Dr. Joseph Churba's Centre 
for International Security 
highlights Israel's strategic 
value to the U.S. Churba, a 
former Air Force Middle East 
specialist, makes that case In 
two books, The Politics of 
Defeat: America's Decline in 
the Middle East and his just- 
released Retreat from 
Freedom. 

Churba's work Is com- 
plemented by the Jewish 
Institute for National Security 
Affairs, whose executive direc- 
tor. Dr. Stephen Bryen, has 
prepared extensive material on 
the need for a strong U.S. link to 
Israel as well as for Increased 
U.S. defence spending. 

Like Brookings and Carnegie, 
most of these Institutions are 
the headquarters of former and 
future foreign policymakers. As 
long as Administration of- 
ficials, members of Congress 
and the news media continue to 
rely on Buch institutions for in- 
formation and new ideas, and 
as long as the revolving door 
keeps revolving, these think 
tanks will play an important 
-role in formulating American 
policy. □ 
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THERE ARE some things, like 
taking a horse and buggy ride 
through the park, that I would 
never do on my own. If, on the 
other hand, I had a child with 
me, I would not only get into the 
buggy, but enjoy every minute 
of it. 

That's the way I also feel 
about the train out of 
Jerusalem. It is slow and in- 
convenient, with an ever- 
diminishing schedule, and 
hardly worth taking if you want 
to get anywhere. But I do have 
a four-year-old son who, like 
most of his peers, is fascinated 
by anything that moves. 

He can see the train from the 
window of his room. When he 
hears the whistle blow, he runs 
— forgetting games, friends, 
food or oven the fact that he 
was in the middle of ^session 
on the toilet. When I told him 
we would go on the irain 
together, he could talk of 
nothing else for several days. 

We arrived at the station in 
Jerusalem, a handsome relic of 
Turkish provincial architec- 
ture, about 20 minutes before 
the train .was due to leave, and 
joined the long line of those 
buying tickets inside. Perhaps 
because prices chnnge so often, 
there was no list of the prices, 
even between major points, but 
this information did filter to the 
end of the line by word of 
mouth. 

Slowly we moved forward un- 
til we were In front of the win- 

* dow. No sooner had. w.e 
purchased our tickets than the 
clerk looked at the clock and 
slammed the window shut. 
"Buy your tickets on the train," 
lie called out. "They don't cost 
any more." 

The train was far from full 
when we got on, but that does 
not mean there was room for 
us. In fact it seemed as if every 
seat had one or two people, 
stretched out, establishing 
proprietary rights and casting 
nasty looks at would-be. In- 
terlopers. 

AT THIS POINT it might be 
well to say a word about the 
trains in Israel and their 
relationship to the national psy- 
che, or. what I would call the 
settlement complex. 

As any experienced traveller 
knows. American trains usual- 
ly have seats like buses and air- 
planes, two abreast on each 
side of a long aisle, all lacing 
in the same direction. The 
arrangement makes for a high 
degree of privacy, with most of 
the other passengers out of 
sight. Only a person alone is 
sometimes forced to share a 
seat. 

.In Europe, on the other hand, 
the system Is the exact op- 
positc, with small com- 
partments In which a’ number 
of passengers spend their 
journey virtually enclosed with 
each other, watching every 
'.move, and hearing every, sound 
tilled by their chance com- 
panions. The compartments 
make for a minimum- pf 
privacy but they do encourage 
interaction, ranging from, the 
"Do you mind if E open the vvin? 
dow?" of an English train, to 
the shared lunches that . one. 
sometimes finds in Southern 

^Europe. 

The Israeli system seems to 
be an unfortunate combination 
nl, tine two. offering neither 
privacy nor Conviviality. 

. VAdK -RIGHT ’ ' ‘ 
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Mystique on rails 


A train trip with a four-year-old proves 
to be quite an experience for The 
Jerusalem Post's HAIM SHAPIRO. 
Photographs by Israel Talby. 


instead, with seats facing each 
other on both sidee of the aisle, 
the passengers stake out their 
claims like so many miniature 
Gush Emunim settlements, es- 
tablishing the proprietary 
limits of their claims with 
arms, legs, suitcases and 

pl We^inally did get settled op- 
posite a woman with two small 
children who, Instead of 
stretching across three seats as 
they were no doubt urged to do, 
were leaving their territory un- 
attended to gaze out of the win- 
dow. The view was a 
fascinating one, as last-minute 
passengers streamed in. As the 


train was about to leave, one in- 
experienced traveller rushed In 
to find that the briefcase with 
which he had staked out ids 
claim had been spirited away, 
on suspicion it contained a 
bomb. The train waited a few 
moments while he recovered It 
and jumped aboard. 

AS FOR ALEX, the four-year- 
old who was being treated to all 
this spectacle, It is doubtful If 
he saw very much, sitting on 
my lap and clutching me in 
terror. This condition lasted un- 
til we were well out of 
Jerusalem, although he did 
relax enough to spot a few of 


the sights with which he was 
familiar. 

Meanwhile, our seat com- 
panions slowly began to get 
themselves organized. In 
classic fashion, they had 
prepared for the journey with 
all the care of someone setting 
out on an Arctic trek. The large 
catch-all bag first revealed a 
collection of picture books, one 
of which the mother, a 
pleas ant-looking plump,' red- 
haired woman, almost surrep- 
titiously passed over to Alex, 
sliding it onto the seat next to 
him without a word. The 
recipient of this act of charity 
only gripped me more tightly 


and refused even to glance at 
the offering. 

In an effort to bribe him off 
my lap, I suggested that we 
visit the buffet car and have a 
cold drink, a plan that was 
stymied by the fact that the 
conductors had not yet finished 
collecting tickets and would not 
open the doors between the cars 
until they had. 

We returned to our seats just 
in time to watch our seat- 
mates. take out the plastic con- 
tainers with drinks they had 
brought along. But they were 
no match for a family across 
the aisle, which came equipped 
with hampers full of pita. 


Tf'i 


chicken and pickles, all spread 
out for that moment of starva- 
tion that hits in the middle of 
the afternoon. 

When we did gel to the buffet 
car, making our way around 
legs and- over dogs, around 
children and over packages, It 
was jammed with customers 
demanding soft drinks. Using 
my elbows and a -bit of 
patience, I managed to find a 
stool at the counter first for 
Alex and then for myself. After 
appeasing him with a concoc- 
tion of slckeningly sweet, 
orange-coloured carbonated 
water, I ordered a coffee. 

As we drank, a particularly 
unsavoury-looking character 
came up and leaned over my 
son, fairly terrorizing him with 
his presence. In an act that sur- 
prised me, I asked the fellow to 
move over. Either I had 
mustered a bit of Israeli hutzpu 
over the years, I mused, or else 
fatherhood had instilled in me a 
new-found courage. Much to 
my surprise, the fellow simply 
moved over. 

MAKING our way back was far 
easier. For one thing, the train 
had stopped at Beit Shcmesh 
and a large number of 
passengers had got off. For 
another thing, Alex had unbent 
a little, thanks no doubt to the 
orange fizz, and now consented 
to walk all the way back to our 
seats, even stepping over the 
scary spots between the cars. 

Coming back to our car, we 
found that a set of scats had 
been vacated, enabling Alex 
to crouch on the scat and look 
out of the window, like the other 
children on the train. From his 
Initial terror, it was but a short 
step to complete independence: 
his hands and head were out the 
window, so that he could sec 
every detail of the landscape. 
When he could be pried from 
the window, he spent his time 
racing back and forth In the 
aisle an occupation no less ob- 
noxious, but far less dangerous. 

He also got over his Initial 
fear of the toilet on the train 
and demanded to be taken to- 
make peepee with increasing 
frequency, whereupon we 
would go into the toilet and 
spend wondrous moments star- 
ing down at the tracks through 
the hole In the seat. Finally, he 
tired of this too and remarked 
with great seriousness that the 
- room was very smelly — 
something I could have told 
him from the outset. 

This was not his only 
criticism of the train. Back at 
our seats, running his hand 
over the discoloured plastic up- 
holstery, he told me, "These 
seats are really not very nice." 
The mystique of the train had 
been demolished. 

But there was still the Joy of 
looking out of the window and 
the feeling of exultation when 
children standing near the 
tracks waved at him. Sur- 
prisingly, in the three or so 
hours It took to go to Haifa, he 
was never restless or bored. 


THERE IS an epilogue. We 
stayed the night in Haifa and 
came back the next morning in 
a hot and crowded bus. Alex 
slept most of the way and ex- 
pressed his discomfort the rest 
of the time. But when I asked 
him which trip he liked better, 
his answer was — you guessed 
it — the bus. Cl 
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“ADVENTURE stories," said 
Hanna, the sharp-witted, smil- 
ing, perhaps 70-year-old 
librarian at Beit Ha'am, in 
response to a question about 
what Israeli children like to 
read. 

The seven other librarians 
who help run Jerusalem's 
public libraries agreed that the 
answer was semi -flippant and 
simplistic, but that it was essen- 
tially true of girls as well as 
boys. "At least, adventure is 
the take-off point, the necessary 
component that triggers in- 
terest," said Zafrira, of the 
Rassco district library. 

Children's books aim at one 
or. more of four age-groups — 
preschool, first to third grades 
(ages 9-9), fourth to sixth 
grades (10-13), and seventh to 
ninth grades (13-1S). 

"After ninth grade, 
youngsters generally read 
’adult’ books. For us the only 
prohibitive factor Is por- 
nography. We try to avoid len- 
ding that out to minors," said 
Rachel Cohen, director of the 
Jerusalem municipal library. 

The most difficult age-group 
to enter for, in Israel as 
elsewhere, is the 13-lD-ycar- 
olds. They tend to find the 
available books either too 
childish or too mature, although 
science fiction appears to be 
popular with them. 

THE ISRAELI population's in- 
terest in children's books has 
grown steadily during the past 
decade, according to Menahem 
Rcgev, a former hlgh-school 
teacher and one of the country's 
leading experts on children's 
literature. 

Whole families descending 
upon the national Book-Week 
fairs and emerging laden with 
children's books are now a nor- 
mal sight around Pessah, he 
said, and visits by children to 
local libraries, alone or with 
their parents, are far more 
common now than they were 10 
years ago. 

Brurla, from the library In 
the Old City’s Jewish Quarter, 
said: “Mothers on their way to 
shopping in town or to the local 
grocer's often stop off here with 
their toddlers and have a look 
around. The library visit Is 
regarded as a sort of routine 
family event." 

The clientele of the libraries 
grows progressively younger. 

“I have one 'regular' who is 
now just 14 months old," said 
Hanna, of the Beit Ha'am 
library, explaining that many 
parents take out library cards 
In their infants' names as a 
matter of course. "At two years 
of age some of the children 
already know the titles of books 
and the names of authors, and 
can identify their favourites by 
their covers." • 

Regev and his wife Zena, a 
Hebrew linguist, have over the 
years built up their own im- 
pressive collection of children's 
books from around the. world. 
"Wc discovered our common 
interest fni children's books 
almost by accident, during our. 
first months together. At {ir^t, 
wc focused on the. il- 
lustrations," said Regev*. Wb 
hand gesturing towards the two 
drawings by Zcna that decorate 
their living room wall. 
."Gradually, for me, the hobby 
turned, intp-ia profession," 

" Ucgbv now teaches children's 
literature at the. Dayid Yollln 
Tethers College $nd |n 


Getting (he 
reading habit 

Experts on children's literature tell The Post's 
BENNY MORRIS about books and the child. 



the Hebrew University’s 
librarians' course. He Is a 
prominent children's book 
critic and.ls In great demand as 
a lecturer all over the country. 

WITH SO MANY new titles be- 
ing published each year (about 
200 titles were published In 
1970), parents very often find it 
difficult to choose good books 
for their children. "The il- 
lustrations are no guide," said 
Bruria. "Terrible texts are 
often accompanied by beautiful 
drawings." 

No reliable guide exists. The 
Education Ministry once issued 
a list of children’s books In 
print, and Regev himself has 
published a number of 
bibliographical volumes on 
books and articles about 
children's literature,' "Biit 
there is no up-to-date, critical 
bibliography of children's 
books," he said. ■ 

Ho does, however, notice s 
growing . tendency among., 
teachers to tell pupils and their 
parents whSl good bookst ore 
available and give : advice on 
what to read. The. city’s 
.librarians often meet: With 
young; mothers to recommend ' 
books;- for their children, ‘ •' 

Brurla spoke of children coring; 
ing with thelr'parents to choose 
books. - - ' ■■ 1 . 

"The parents win recom- 
mend; books they thetnselyes 


(Mika Goldberg) 

read and enjoyed decades ago, 
wanting their children to ex- 
perience the pleasure they had 
when they were young. ThlB 
tends to promote family 
closeness." 

Miriam, of the Ramat Eshkol 
library, told of parentB who, 
contrariwise, come in and order 
their children: "Read this" and 
"Read that," pressing books on 
them like so many obnoxious 
duties. 

According to the librarians, 
most youngsters prefer the ex- 
isting open-stacks arrangement 
— in which they simply choose 
what they want directly off the 
shelves — to the old system, in 
which librarians guided them 
around or fetched books for 
them from hidden corners. 

However, in Musrara, 
birthplace of the Black Panther 
movement and one of the 
capital's most economically 
and culturally' deprived 
neighbourhoods, 1 the youngsters 
often prefer the librarian to 
;help them select books. 
"Perhaps the unfamiliar books 
appear forbidding," suggested 
Brurla; 

, THE PER CAPITA consump- 
tion of children's books In Israel 
i jartnbt be compared with that 
"‘^ .Switzerland, according to 

Wye a' large culturally 
under- privileged: section of the 


population, children as well as 
adults, to whom the habit of 
rending Is Initially alien." 
Technological innovations 
throughout the Western world, 
and especially the Introduction 
of television sets In every living 
room, have led to a general 
decrease in the reading habit. 
"People everywhere have 
stopped reading long novels like 
War nurf Peace and The 
Brothers Karamazov ," he said. 

In this respect, Regev Im- 
plied, the increased interest in 
children's books In Israel runs 
counter to a powerful trend In 
the opposite direction 
everywhere. And even among 
the culturally backward com- 
munities here, there Is a 
steadily-growing appreciation 
of the value and joy of reading. 

Interestingly, the librarians' 
view of the role of television 1 b 
somewhat different. Israeli 
children today are more adult 
In their reading tastes than was 
the case a mere decade ago, 
said Rachel Cohen. "Often, 
third-graders will come to me 
and Insist on borrowing books 
we have categorized as ap- 
propriate for fourth- and fifth- 
graders." 

She attributes this, at least in 
part, to the "maturing" in- 
fluence of the mass media, es- 
pecially TV. "It brings into the 
home more mature themes and 
preoccupations," she said. It 
also tends to widen horizons 
and fields of Interest among the 
young. 

The increased Israeli Interest 
in children's books over the 
past decade has manifested 
itself in a number of ways, said 
Regev, Radio and television 
were both Increasing the 
amount of air time devoted to 
children’s literature. 

He conceded that the subject 
is not taught in the literature 
departments of our universities 
(except Haifa University ) , "but 
then it is also confined to 
schools for librarians and 
education departments In 
American and German univer- 
sities, the two countries that 
lead the world in tho field." 

A number of new prizes have 
been Instituted for children’s 
authors and Illustrators, he 
said, and the Israel Prize had 
recently been awarded to two 
children's authors. In 1970 a 
new biennial prize — the Ben- 
Yltzhak Prize — was created 
for the beat children's book Il- 
lustrations. It was set up by 
Israel and Margaret Soifer, 
whose daughter and son-in-law, 
Rlvka and Michael Isaacs, 
died in the terrorist bomb blast 
In Zion Square in 1970, 

WHILE REGEV holds that the 
standards of children's book 
production have improved con- 
siderably In Israel In recent 
years, he also agrees that all 
too often our bdoks are poorly 
bound and fall apart after nor- 
mal use, let alone after handl- 
ing by children. 

In the flood of new titles there 
is also a lot of garbage, said the 
librarians; "Much of this is 
caused by the tendency among 
Israeli publishers to back only 
sure ventures ■ known Israeli 
authors, or, solid foreign titles 
and writers. This possibly ex- 
plains why there Is such a.Jaok 
of translations of children's 
books-, from .Central . and 
Eastern Europe." 

Regev also commented on the 
"narrowing of. the language 
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base of the literature" In recent 
years. "When I was a child," 
snld the German-born 
bibliophile, who came to this 
country at the age of three, 
‘•there were translations of 
children’s books from Polish, 
German. Russian. Czech and so 
on. Today the only translations 
Into Hebrew — except for rare 
masters like Erich Kastner - 
seem to be from English." He 
saw tills ns resulting from the ‘ 
gradual domination of all 
Israeli culture by English- 
speaking civilizations. 

YOUNG ISRAELIS tend to read 
books in series, and of the 
newly-translated titles the 
librarians singled out for praise 
Roger Hargreaves’s. "Mr." se- 
ries (Mr. Small, Mr. Big...). 
They also agreed that the 
Marganit Press puts out 
translations that are usually of 
high quality, and mentioned as 
popular examples Bayit Katan 
Be’arnva (Utile House on the 
Prairie), Pnina Shehora (Black 
Pearl) and Yedldi Flicka (My 
Friend Flicka). 

Of the Hebrew series, they 
found that there was a great de- 
mand for the one published by 
the Shreberk Press, In which 
various authors deal with 
modern Jewish and Zionist 
history. This Includes volumes 
on characters such as Hanna 
Senes and Irgun leader Dov 
Grunner. 

Menahem Regev said that In 
general Israeli children’s 
literature, while sharing uni- 
versal themes, had, since 1967, 
focused increasingly on modern 
Jewish and Israeli themes, such 
as the Jews in Nazi Europe, 
Zionism, and the conflict with 
the Arabs. 

Ho cited Devora Omer's 
Sara, Gibttrat NUi, the story of 
Sara Aaronaon, as an outstan- 
ding example of the genre. "In 
fact, though the book was 
designed for children, it 
enlightened many adults too 
about the Nill episode." 

Because of the reality of the 
Middle East conflict, said 
Regev, "war Is described in 
Israoll children's books much 
more realistically than 
abroad." He added that "the 
Arab" ns a minatory figure, "a 
bogeyman," appears frequent- 
ly in the literature. 

Ho noted that despite the 
"historical" setting of many of 
the new books, there are very 
few set in Second or First Tem- 
ple days or in Jewish com- 
munities in the Diaspora. 

Regev Is encouraged by the 
recent flowering of high-class 
‘■psychological" children's 
stories. Designed to highlight, 
clarify or solve specific day-to- 
day psychological and social 
problems, these books tackle, 
diroctly or obliquely, major as 
well as minor themes — such as 
Uri Orlov's treatment of the 
fear of darkness in Hayat 
Hahoshekh (The Beast of the 
Dark) or Yehuda Atlas’s two 
current beat-sellers, Gam 
Hayeled Hazeh Hu Ani (This 
Child ; Too, is Me) and Ve’hayel- 
ed Hazeh Hu Ani (And This 
Child Is Me)i which deal with 
the child’s relations with nis 
parents and peers. 

Looking around his study, lin- 
ed with children’s books, Regev 
is satisfied that childrens 

literature in Israel has grovm 
steadily richer and more at- 
tractive to more people since he 
first became addicted to it. u 
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IN THESE Letters to My Israeli 
Sons English novellBt-author 
Lynne Reid Banks (The L- 
Shaped Room and a score of 
other books) effectively uses 


the epistolary technique to con 
vev a message both descriptive 


vey a message both descriptive 
and prescriptive. 

In the descriptive parts, she' 
succeeds in compressing 
Jewish history into 22 letters, 
none of them long or boring. 
Her picture 1 b a broad one but 
she concentrates on the last 100 
years, that preceded, and in- 
clude the establishment of 
Israel. 

Her choice of emphasis is 
natural enough, since her letters 
are intended to educate her 
sonB about our life to-day In this 
country. 

Yet a judgement Is Implicit in 
these letters. They reflect 
Banks' position that Zionism 
erred in giving insufficient 
recognition, from the outset, to 
the Arab question. Ideologically 
she is aligned with Martin 
Buber, Judah Magnes and 
Nahum Goldmann. She quotes 
Arthur Ruppin’s 1921 diary en- 
try: 

"Without a better understand- 
ing with the ArabB we shall 
face Buch tremendous dif- 
ficulties as will be almost un- 
surmountable. But our Arab 
policy is non-existent." 

"I think," says Banka, "it’s a 
tragedy that Ruppin's early 
ideas were not listened to." 


THE AUTHOR herself, It 
appears, has a story to tell. A 
non- Jew, she is the daughter of 
a Scottish doctor and an IrlBh 
actress, and much of her 
childhood was spent in Canada. 
She married the Israeli sculptor 
Halm Stephenson, and settled 
in a Galilee kibbutz where her 
three sons, Adlel, GlUon and 
Omrl, were bom. Now the fami- 
ly lives in London. The father Is 
"ambivalent" about Israel, 
although Banks' maintains her 
own emotional involvement 
with the country. 

Genuine involvement Is hard 
to transmit, but knowledge, 
shaped to refleot a parent's 
preference, can be made 
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Tel Avti> graffito, from Faf Av nan's "Dyokan Vedyukanaot" (Zur d 
Zur, 1839), an album of portraits and other pictures of the pioneer 
photographer w)u> died three years ago. A.B. 


Signs of caring 


LETTERS TO MY ISRAELI 
SONS by Lynne Reid Brnka. 
London, W.H. Allen. 262 pp. 
£5.96. 


Reuven Rosenfelder 


available to one’s children. This 
was Lynne Reid Banks’ inten- 
tion In writing these letters. 
W.H. Allen thought they 
justified general circulation. 

She is very sensitive to 
Jewish history. She admireB the 
capacity to adapt, to be 
creative under duress. In a 
letter on the Holocaust, she 
alms to explain. Jewish passivi- 
ty at that tipie : 

"When the dreaded knock 
comes on the door, he goes 
quietly. When the soldiers push 
him and he stumbles, he gets up 
again and moves forward as if 
in a dream. On the long, terrible 
train Journey he has time to 
think. He may tell himself that 
this cannot mean what It seems 
to mean... At worst there will be 
a labour-camp at the other end. 
All round him are men and 
women whose faces are frozen. 


He sees they cannot reslBt. Few 
men can resist as individuals 
when surrounded by others who 
are passive... A single act of 
rebellion can only bring pain 
and death upon him at once, 
whereas if he waits quietly, who 
knows?" 


THE SURVIVAL of the Jewish 
people elicits her unambiguous 
admiration. But when her story 
brings her to the emergence of 
the Jewish state, the message 
becomes more complicated. It 
is true that early Zionist 
idealism is held up as an ex- 
ample. Of the Second Aliya 
pioneers, she says: 

"Their happiness came from 
working for a pure cause... 
They knew it was right, that 
their alms were wholly good, 
and they were building 
something for the future of their 
people. Who needs more than 
that? I have no more hope for 
you, my sonB, than that you 
may experience that joy, some 
day soon — before you grow too 
old to believe that any cause is 
wholly good." 

On the Arab question, she is 


OUT OF print for several years, 
Jewish Life in Art and Tradition 
(Hoichal Shlomo, no price gi- 
ven), makos a welcome 
reappearance in an enlarged 
second odltion. Based on the 
collection in the Sir Isaac and 
Lady Edith Wolfson Museum in 
Helchal Shlomo, It has been 
skilfully put together by its 
editors, Yehuda L. Blaler and 
Estelle Fink. 

The Jowlsh attitude to art has 
been characterized by an am- 
bivalence largely based on In- 
terpretations of the Second 
Commandment. However, the 
Talmudic rabbis stressed the 
merit of fulfilling the mitzvot in 
an aesthetic manner, and 
Jewish artists and craftsmen 
have always oreated ritual ob- 
jects with love and imagination. 
Inevitably, their work has been 
influenced by their surroun- 
dings but it has never lost its 
Identity. The variety and 
fascination of this art depends 
on its fusion of the specific ally 
. Jewish and the environment. 


Jewish bookshelf 


Geoffrey Wigoder 


Berlyne, I was struck by the in- 
gonuity of the objects. They in- 
clude the triple buckle used to 
bind the nuptial couple to the 
locomotive-shaped splcebox; 
ornate marriage documents ; 
and a swastika-shaped Purlm 
dreldel fashioned in a Cyprus 
detention camp after the War. 
The editors' succint text sum- 
marizes the role of ritual ob- 
jects In Jewish communities 
around the world. 


IN STUDYING this book, 
superbly photographed (in 
oolour and in black-and-white) 
by David Harris, and im- 
aginatively designed by Alex 


PROFESSOR DAVID Vital’s 
The Origins of Zionism was 
widely acclaimed when it first 
appeared five years ago. It has 
now made a welcome 
appearance in a soft-cover edi- 
tion (Oxford University Press. 
£4.95) . Covering a period of less 
than two decades — from 1881 
to 1B97 - Vital surveys the 
development of Hovevel ffl n 
and the emergence of Political 

We are approaching the 


concerned and critical. Israel 
called to realize, she believes, 
that, the future lay In Its integra- 
tion Into the region. She feels 
that a much greater degree of 
accommodation was required. 

Here Banks sounds Uke the 
objective Englishwoman 
always able to see both aides of 
a question. She is & bit like the 
rabbi who tells one person: 
"You’re right," and hlk adver- 
sary: "You're right," and his 
rebbezln (who questions his 
logic) : "You’re right, too." 

In this context the rebbezin 
would ask: "So what do you 
propose? What should have 
been done that wasn't? What’s 
your solution?" To these 
questions, she ean no more 
provide an answer than anyone. 


SHE REPEATS, for example, 
an argument from the 
Hashomer period when the 
defence of the early Jewish 
settlements was organized. 

' 'The myth of the Arabs only un- 
derstanding force persists to 
this day among a vast number 
of Israelis," she writes, and 
then quotes from a statement of 
Shlomo Zemach at that time 
that Jews should “concentrate 
on improving relations" with 
the Arabs. 

It sounds fine, but then how 
do you act in a real conflict, 
when one act of violence, 
Jewish or Arab, can destroy 
months of "Improving 
relations?-" 

Lynne Reid Banks concludes 
that the stream of Zionism has 
been polluted, "until that once- 
clear current turned murky — 
so murky that few Israelis to- 
day can see what la causing 
their loss of vision and 
sureness..." 

Yet she concludes these 
letters to her sons by writing 
that this unsureneBs and self- 
doubt are "signs of health, 
slgnB of awareness of the flaws 
of their (Israeli) society, signs 
of caring and vitality, of the 
minds and conscience hard at 
work." 

This interesting book is 
different from run-of-the-mill 
primers. □ 


centenary of a crucial year of 
Jewish history. The pogroms 
and anti-Semitic laws of 1881 
were unendurable for Russian 
Jewry. They began a desperate 
search for alternatives — 
emigration to new worlds, a 
revolution in Russian society, 
Zionism. 

Vital describes the world 
from which Zionism emerged, 
and its early struggles. He 
stresses that it was very much a 
minority movement at this 
time, even in Eastern Europe 
(the region on which he concen- 
trates) . Yet Zionism was Indeed 
a European movement at that 
time, and designed especially 
for European Jewry. The Ot- 
toman regime was considered 
the main obstruction; trouble 
was not anticipated with the 
native Arab Inhabitants of 
Palestine. This fine work of 
Zionist historiography is highly 
recommended. 


man House, paperback, $6.95) 
is an updated reissue of a book 
originally called Emancipation 
and Adjustment (its key 
theme). Jewish Emancipation, 
which began some two cen- 
turies ago, required original ap- 
proaches to the new historical 
situation, including the rethink- 
ing of religious attitudes and 
practices. 


PROFESSOR DAVID 
Rudavsky's Modern Jewish 
Religious Movements (Behr- 
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THE CRYPTO-JEWS OF 
MASH AD by. Reuven Kashanl. 
Jerusalem Va'ad HaEda 
HaSepharadi. 47 pp. No price 
listed. 


The first part of Rudavsky's 
book describes the emergence 
from the ghetto and the en- 
trance of Jews into European 
Boclety. The second section , 
"European Roots," looks at 
religious developments in 
Europe during the 19th cen- 
tury: Hasidism; the struggle 
for Reform; the Historical 
School, which provided the 
ideological basis for Conser- 
vative Judaism; and Neo- 
Orthodoxy, which aimed to . 
modernize Judaism within an 
Orthodox framework. 

The final section, "American 
Shoots," traces the development 
of Conservatism (and Recon- 
Btructionism) and Reform. The 
material is presented lucidly 
and logically, and the book will 
provide pn admirable text for 
students.- • ■ □ 


IN A BEAUTIFULLY Il- 
lustrated, graphically 
sophisticated pamphlet on the 
Marranos of Mashad (or 
Mlshad), Reuven Kashanl 
writes about a little-known 
episode in Jewish history. His 
subject is an entire J ewlah com- 
munity in northern Iran which 
was forced to convert to Islam 
140 years ago. 

Kashani’s description of a 
fanatical Shl’lte community on 
the border of Afghanistan 
sounds timely and familiar. So 
do the events which led to a 
blood libel, a pogrom, and Anal- 
ly an ultimatum to the 400- 
strong Jewish congregation to 
convert to Islam or die. 

Like the Marranos of Spain, 
the Jews of Mashad outwardly 
accepted the host religion but 
secretly practised Judaism, 
and passed on Its tenets to their 
children for almost a hundred 
years. "The new Moslems, call- 
ed •Jedldim 1 went to the mos- 
que five times a day when the 
muezzin called ... and on 
Fridays sat there reciting the 
verses from the Koran as they 
had been taught. But In the 
evening they secretly received 
the Sabbath Queen." 

In cellars and hidden rooms 
they held services; a veiled 
woman at the entrance kept 
watch. If there was danger of 
unexpected visitors or in- 
formers, the worshippers 
quickly scattered through 
secret passages, over roofs or 
through labyrinth courtyards, 
and the prayerbooks and Tors 
scrolls were hurriedly hidden. 
MUSEUM* STILL exhibit 
specially produced miniature 
tefillln which were worn under 
a turban and robe without fear 
of detection. The Jedldim were 
under constant surveillance, 
and so made a point of buying 
Moslem slaughtered meqt in 
the markets (which they threw 
out or fed the dogs) and keeping 
their shops open on the Sabbath 
and holidays (but asking high 
prices for merchandise or 
claiming to be out of stock when 
customers called). Their 
children learned Hebrew and 
the Laws of Moses In their 
hidden synagogues, and usually 
had two names: a Moslem 
name and a- secret, Jewish one, 
e.g. Reuven — Bachman; 
Shlomo — Sulieman. 

Throughout the long years of 
enforced Islamlsm, many 
sought a way to return to a full 
Jewish exlstance. Some 
emigrated to Afghanistan. 
Pakistan, Bucharah, Russia, 
India and England. Others 
made the required hajj to Mec- 
ca and stopped off in Eretz 
Ylarael to see the Moslem holy 
places. At this point many such 
pilgrims simply stayed in the 
Holy Land, and returned to 
Judaism. A large wave of 
Marranos from Mashad came 
to Jerusalem, in the latter part 
of the 19th oentury, and again in 
the 1920s when they established 
two large, beautifully 
decorated synagogues In the 
Bucharan Quarter, still used to- 
day. □ 

Lea Abramowitz 
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LUCKY ME. Pop the past 
several weeks I’ve gone about 
with a magic amulet. It has 
protected me from boredom In 
the bank queue, discomfort on 
the bug exasperatton In the 
clinic waiting room, frustration 
at the tax office. It has 
transported me above the hawi- 
ng of the brat In the neighbour- 
lng flat. It has immunized me to 
toothache and soothed my 
sleepless hours. 

This miracle mental dental 
Hosp is nothing other then The 
Oxford Book of Contemporary 
I evse. True, as I went reading 
my way across Jaffa Road the 
book several times damn near 
cost me my life. But that only 
reaffirmed for me that life Isn't 
everything. While poetry is. 

It's been a well-kept secret, 
but the truth Is now out: based I 
on the evidence In the OBOCV j 
the keepers of the English , 
MM-1BS0, have been 
faithfully on the job. Poetry is 
alive and well. 

I’m happy to report this 
despite a degree of irritation at 
editor Enright. Every 

anthology of this sort is met by ' 

critical howls and whimpers " 
over the Inclusions and ex- 1 
elusions, especially so If the ( 
book is to carry the 1 
authoritative Oxford imprint. JE 

ouVonhe way *. 0 ge ' my L 

I find ft unconscionable that a w 
collection which presumes to 
feature, the best and the moat PF 

representative poetry wrftten « 
n English throughout the world S 

Ignores A merlGa’s James — 
Dickey; just Bomewhat less so aa 

for excluding WID. Snodgrass H 

to KT**!?** 1, jg 

?ui?M n ° t , her C0U btry, I;should - ? 
like explanations -for -the ff 

sif.fh « ° f ? dwaFd Lucie- so 
Sl ll !? , ,? eorg ® Mlwbe th.' Adrian 

MtcheU, A. Alvarez -and why S 

Anthony Heoht but hot Anthony 
Thwa^te? And why, of the p" X It' 
who have been elected; are the f.t 
so often chosen With - .i t) 

rd& a a a b ; ? con,1 . d9r<,d p atant ' *»■ 


from inspired poets like Stevie ,ilw itV s , L1 

Smith, Earle Birney, Norman verv' wlttv ' fr™ UHS ? e ' often 
MacCaig, Gavin Ewart, John right fuiinv’ q nt,y down- 


| VI ; 
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Finley, nuniian verv wlttv 
MacCaig, Gavin Ewart, John right fuun'v 
Heath-Stubbs, Vernon Scannell, 

Peter Porter. Ted Hughes, if ANY I rr 
Philip Larkin, Seamus Heaney, bc | e(irn J. , 
and Enright himself. poems in K 




IF ANY I.ITERARY lcilaonlMo 
be learned from the hundreds of 
poems in Enright’s anthology 
It is that thn h«ni 


I shall, however, limit myself u^Ts^thnl ^h^best”"^ 010 ^ 
to the last and youngest poet in FniFllsh qnmn f K S \v. Verae 
the OBOOV, Scotland’, Douvlna t ’7* 


— -.v juuiijsm yuc l 111 

the OBOCV, Scotland’s Dougins 
Dunn, just to Illustrate that, 
though it Is so easy to overlook 
It, poetry is Indeed very vital. 
Dunn’s "The Patricians" 


- .w w. uitti wmon 

fltays close to home, linked to 
the here and now, and nestled' 
near Lhc roots of the language, 
This is certainly evident in 
Moortown. the latest collection 
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hoirfMB rairi cians" Moortown, the latest colleotlnr 

Jl aS bi fm a f«rin°d aiC fl ata,,2a by Kn S | and’s premier content 
as can be Imagined: pornry poet. Ted Huahos 

n VZf l U n? Ckyard8 ° ld mcn ‘ ,H M,Iph ot Moortouw grew out 
DrlZ ;™r , of Hughes's farming ex^> ^rience 

front suoainn In Devon *i 

clotheslines. 


„ , 7 ,1 s ° experience 

tagging in Devon. Nothing in the mud- 
, , d y- bloody business ot 


‘‘Bonus Anguli Puensis , ’’ a Latin version of A "tL 

(Methuen, *in ? errard Naples 

— wittering 

Alive and well 


The tumZ ‘ nke ^K^culturc ^rovoa unworthy of 

sSSSsSw »=ijSSSr£ 

shown the elderly aa b g h 'V cold morn ' n g. More: 
m he . , y , a nothing seems beyond the 

h ioiwrZd patricians > th ey poet’s power to evoke in 

ThJtJZ transcendent diction and 

Their anger proves something, rhythms. 

their disenchanUnents In ’’ Ravens,” for examnle 

AnZ Q ZZiZ Uke a , c ? ldf0B ' « u S hes describes a lamb wWch 
And at the end, we are Informed is 

that when they are ... Bom dead 

theylie * “ ,ambof 

rh t:™t dd,e - a <> ed ’ children tr, m wr„Zi!!,‘ 0 ”* 


™ OXFORD BOOK OF 
mfmn P °? A,,r VERSeT 

1940-1980 chosen by D J 

n5 rlgl 5J* Oxford * Oxford 
University Press. 299 pp. £7.50. 

MOORTOWN by Ted Hughes. 

pp^iw aber Md Faber 3? o 


: jHE ; ANSWERS ;; !6 :¥these -: 
questions ' .may ‘ )>A 
• Ailned ' out of miX 

boring'Tmwduktoa 
jJ^P.qpucheid : lrft eiWdratclV 
tfogant- phrasing .W^bMste^' an 

POTENTIALLY, 'thERE Is -aV' 

. V® r y. good bao^. hete> Iri; l97», 

1 Well-known • 

; who h'dd^een £ C o2 

Respondent for Th^Obaerv&r in 1 
Moscpw In the Sixties, took a= ’ 
oar .and, with /w. driver* 
companion, drove into the 
Soviet Union at the Hungarian 
trave Ued Qver the 
.Carpathian mountains, via - 
Kiev and Kharkov, to the Black 

n*!* ih Z lr month Inthe 
'Tnfis 1 , U f n,on they followed an *’ 
f.? t .v^®V apj>roved . itinerary, . 
Ufted s^es remote compaced : 1 
to the usual highlights oil i 
'•5S?f° W and Leningrad, met- j 
local people in hotels ahd more 1 
casual settings, and had the op- 
port unity to "find out how the v 
various nationalities were fkr- ' 
jng in the present-day Soviet i 
■ Union, ’’ ■ . 

The book is addressed to r 
tourists Who may wani to drive d 

Wni 0 “»? b the ’ 8ame dr ?a. Nora " 
1 Beloff a experienco : can be, u 

Uftiitioiiarv for. ttie . potential n 

e c a 1 1 a the. J, 
• tnethaclipal dispiantling; of her' ri 

car rit the, Soviet, border, or tfie 'ai 


S.T. Mer avl ^ ; 

I 1 " 1 1 1 ! 1 ,i f 

aggressively defensive stance, J 
Enright reveals that he doesn't! : 
like oonfessional verse (Lowell 1 
has Jo be included, .of course/ 
but don’t: look f or Plath or Atmei 
Sexton) ; that he is Intimidated: 
by vigour (hence Thom Gunn's 
earlier verse and none of the . 
later hairychested sexual 
stuff); that he's put off by ex- 
■ f" d apo^tanpity (thus, 

IJ^/antasy or eurrealftm,: ; 
forget Ginsberg, .and you get 
Berryman only when,. he's ' 

’ a ^ ao njakes the • 

Ob»fffttoYy,noJsea about poetry 

afl .the captive of the .'aoaSbray, . . 

tl » ■ OBOOV -mW 
been aoiadaiT|lQa.' f . 


r 1 While he makes a point of in- 
: :,:ft d ^ P° e i* from throughout 
. jthe Commonwealth, his Third 
i ; .World choices are unim* 
• • pressive. Canada and Australia 
: get only token representation, 

. and there are few happy dis- 
coveries for British readers 
i rareI y wad beyond their 
i [ J ord frs. Also, of the 40 ohosen, 

, exactly three are women: the 

I 1 mS pa ™S e StevIe Smith * 

' I fE ld 5, ln ff Elizabeth Bishop, and 
. .; the dispensable Patricia Beer. 

Within fhfVi^.4 ot oom PWnt*. 
Within the limits of the editor's 

•rnWi 1 * 8 ? <and mine), the 
■ collection is a joy, and Enright 

:is. revealed as an editor of 
jsuperb taste and. Intelligence. 
Seldom have I read an 
janthology. in which I. was so 
-frequently moved to nudge the 

(man next to me on the bug or 

;the queue and say: "Listen to 

.{ 18 7~ a hd soar, out of your, ’ 
. mundane miseries," J v-T 
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from the new estates. 
Consider also Dunn's 


— v o urn* ana 

transpiironcies 

And threads and tissues pulled 
out 


5 aiao Uu nn'a out 

BaekwaMs S " h rf™« y t’ Running » l !itrniBhl li ™*. like tent ropes 
plete glven here com ‘ Fl ll‘ ,ls Hptvard Le “y opened 

a \ h X d toi ■ Z** T their ^ZEZtfSSZ’r*. 

Their cra% %5* the . 
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holding their cavs ^ ^ which in all this fieli 

.«■ fcS5Ss» »«-*"' 

ssa-jss. “ 

the J “ m , e ; But h0 also applied hi. 
over g anin th. n h ; ° VW a,,d Pf odl «f loua aklHa to olanalcal 
epiphanies aboS^the^ 


vipo THia QHOTN enough and. 
jyou.are liable to get more than 

" tH° ke ^ P Ul ^ che <* t Jio 

-h® . tomptfttJlbn to- quote 


TRiA^fc^Nora 3 dId noi Inform- them in 

Edith B. Prank el ■ 

absurdity of havino- slae where. 

back 1 from Yalta to ^Kharkov^ in r ° h the poaitlv e aide, of 

SIS ■a.W 2 


Sochi; She has tal ea o? V bol,' 0 < mm * n > anfl ti'SKSJS 

where^the water was turaedS 2 e ° rg,tt . the ttmoue 

^.ghUot thesheetsWeretorn ^ the booh,.-- -. "" « “• 

_ :Unpaved : lroads, and 1 worse v Sf Vu' • remlnl8Q ^nt of fhe word^rtmihn® 8 ?® puta the 

dletanoe; :trlp,r T C ;i e v % fiffi ij? , Iooked forward to K?J" ? T“‘a 1 a ® tup . "He 

deluxe’*' In thla rhJvliJZ, liJ 8 ’ the famous nature rp SB n, Q l* becomes tedious. Her 
world appar^hivS& '?« Askania Nova — indeed ^° mewhat aophistieated tone 

price. nSt Vo the {&** ™ informative'^ \5l ^ chitne withex! 

& 'isSSSsssas 
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- to th P ^ on * eneraby drove WormaU? 1 ® 0 ^ 0 ? ° f ^ anecdotes, 
to the moat likely-lookfng hot©! "i 0 ? 1 ? ° ns ' anal ypls- 

in town, often to be directed oM ?.!S '/■ BeIoff tflkea ou i her 
elsewhere. reeled . old Baedeker and compares the 

On the positive aide, of rH! b ^^ tinffwithUspre-; 

course, were the personal en- orovirtJ ltlonary P a «t. she 

counts- a^.r uimi en provides unusual Insights (in 


eDlnhaniT. «K P r °viae (names, as In the long cycle, 

Issues” the " b ^ "Pfomothous on His CrJg," 

• Enright h luVnii. h0Ujf !l an 1 t0 mota Pbyslcal Inter- 
political vivJ ' iSih 1 ! 11- V of social intercourse, 

quite polltioan’ n« ,?, b ,, here .iif s of lfc ls accomplished' with • 
"small issueV 1 ’ lllfo Tk a 8 a th ° f IMoU,ft r vocabulary, finely 
oSS tuncd melodies, aiid 

asl nnishlng exactitude. Hughes . 

' hnd without artifl^o art ' 0Q 8ts sunbeams on our world 

and hurla laaop bolts into -ow 
arg a lmost conaclousnoss. D 

mitted^o a^Vos 8 JuaT a** zoo Sj m H at }°. n: for example. 

« just a zoo. . Mandelstam died In 1988 npt 

THE MAIN . problem of this rh« * u P S Waa the returJ1 of J the 
book is that It tries to be too bhe jmolto^ Uncomp,,oat ® d 88 

author claims thatT^ia^or H ° wevei V the book provides 
tourists but It ii nif ‘Lin tor ffood readln ». It also Sets one 
standard travel book UU S lnkln »- Wh ^ * a tourism in 

rather a collection nf a 8 tj 1080 areas now encouraged on 

'ihfrM.rn.M~. ?"°“ of anec dotes, the one hand, while the tourist is 


epumer, ani 

scenery; Georgia the rl a ' G ^’ these comparisons are 

Willey highway ZhsfTe S5S ° f ‘ he b “‘ -S 
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formation: for example, Odf • 
Mandelstam died in- 1938 apt . V 
1944, nor was the return of the 
1 .Choohons as uncomplicated as 
» she Implies.) . 

1 However,' the book provides 
1 good reading. It also sets one 
thinking. Why is tourism in 
those areas now encouraged on 
the one hand, while the tourist is 
often treated in a manner which 
would be completely unaccept- 
able in any Western country? 

: The dichotomy of the Soviet 
character is evident here as in 
other spheres — the need for the 
West combined with a distrust 
of it- (compounded, of course, by 
intrinsic inefficiency and clum- 
siness). 

Mrs. Beloff also had jour- 
nalist’s luck; she and her river 
were detained by Soviet border 
guards for 24 hours while they 
were interrogated about thel? 
trip and the people they had 
met: She got off lightly In the 
ehd, though all their 
photographs were confiscated- 
Still, without the final chapter,. . 
the- book would not have heid- - 
together nearly as, well. . . . P _• . . 
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Slapstick 


AT INTER SYSTEM BOOKCASES, 148 BEHOV BEN YEHUDA 


bookcase 
OLf models 


i different ways of assembling them by the original 
I \JU method',- made to withstand any book -load, 


STAN by Fred L. Guiles. Lon- 
don, Michael Joseph. 240 pp. 
JE7.80 


LAUREL AND HARDY may I 
have been the screen's I 
archetypal fall guys but 
because there was something 1 
timeless In their ctunedy, peo- 
ple really • cared about them. | 
And, though they never strove I 
for, or consciously thought of, I 
anything which could be called | 
artistic "form," they achieved I 

it. I 

One of their two-reelers, I 
devoted in its entirety to pie- 1 
throwing, may have been the I [r 
chef d’oeuvre of all the slap- 1 1 L 
stick ever committed to n 
film. The first plea were t 
thrown thoughtfully, almost 1 
philosophically. After a while, I 
innocent bystanders began to i 
be caught up in the vortex. \ 
Finally, at full pitch, it had i 
become Armageddon. | ' • 

There are connoisseurs who 
feel thiB may even be the 1 
greatest comic film ever made I ■ 
because it brought pie-throwing I ■ 
to its apotheosis. The ultimate 
In burlesque, everything was so 1 — 
well calculated that until late in I j 
the picture, when absolute 1 1 
havoc finally took over, every I 
pie made its special kind of 1 1 
point and filled on its special 1 1 
kind of laugh. 1 

8TAN LAUREL, according to L 
biographer Fred Guiles, was as 
much a fall guy off stage as on. 
Though he distrusted women, j 
he was forever pursuing, 
marrying or keeping them as I 
diversions. H1 b ledger of sexual j 
Indiscretions kept him from 
either huge earnings or flnan- l 
cial security, and the penalties 1 
for being constantly in love and 
simultaneously besieged by ex- 1 
wives and mistresses made it I 
more and more difficult to keep I 
up either hla fortune . or his I 
professional reputation. 

There ls much music-hall lore 
In Sfan os it traces the early 
years of the artist, and there Is I 
much In the way of good I 
documentation of his later life 
of stardom In the movies. But, 
though Guiles captures much of 1 
Laurel’s sadness, what is miBS- 
ing in tho book Is any flavour of 
the genius or humour of the 
man. Guiles seems obsessed by I 
the parallels and comparisons j 
between the careers of Laurel 1 
and Charlie Chaplin — and he j 
clearly judges the latter j 
superior In both comic and per- 
sonal traits. Those obsessions 1 
make one wonder why the I 
author did not choose to write | 
on Chaplin (Guiles has already 
written on Marilyn Monroe, ex- 
cellently; oh Marlon Davies, l 
not badly; and on Tyrone 
Power, not well). The book | 
seems so concerned with piling 
detail on detail that It loses the 
essence of the man it was 
meant to describe. 

Part of that essence was the 
humour that allowed Laurel 
and Hardy to move a piano I 
. .across a narrow suspension 

bridge. The bridge Is slung over 
. a sickening chasm, between a 
couple of Alps. And in the mid- 
die of the bridge they meet a 
; gorilla. . 

■ . Ahyone who dreamed that 
• 1 .. one up couldn't be all fall guy.O 

David George I 

•* 'i 
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CORNER 

BOOKCASE 


BOOKCASE 
WITH DESK 


BOOKCASE WITH 
DUST-EXCLUDING 
GLASS DOORS 




SIDEBOARD 

BOOKCASES 


24 • 30 « 40 
Various depth combine* 
Hone possible 



Intersystem Bookcases Tel Aviv, 148, Rehov Ben-Yehuda 


Special orders afso ac- 
cepted for custom built 
bookceaoe 


0|»cm 9.30 .i m l 2 ..30 I' 'n • 

4.00 V .0.0 | > ni 
C lo:if: (i T wesdiiy -ittetoaou 


Book your hotel with 

aWa ON Hotel 
A C Reservations 



IN Hotel 
Reservations 
/? Canter 

LAit Jetturej at <• 
\/tfc rf cAatff. 


Inland flights and tours, 
car rental. 


• Tel Aviv, 111 Allenby at.. Te!.61WB7 
Dlzenftofr eq. 4. Raines st., Tel. 8483H 

• Haifa, 5 Nordau at., Tel. B4B03/4 
126 Hanaaal ave., Tel. 82277 

• Jerusalem, 8 Shemal st., Tel. 224824 

• Netanya, 4 Henl at., Tel. 22047 

■ Boer Sheba, 81 Here! sl„ Tel. 7830B 

PLASTIC CURTAINS 
for bathrooms, kitchens, etc., 
prepared to order. Imported 
plastics. 

All kinds of tablecloths. Terylene 
floor mats, cov ers. 

GEFFNER 

20 Rehov Plnsker, Tel Aviv, corner 
Trumncldor, Tel.M»lT0. J 


Don’t Renew Your Car Insurance Yet 


CAR INSURANCE RATES OF MARCH '8011 

First get a quotation from y<hv insurance agent and then phone us — 


268146 


or call at our office — 1 David Hamelech Blvd.. Tel Aviv 

N. GOLOMB INSURANCE AGENCY LTD. 
17 years' experience 


1 FRED PELTZ 






From November 1 (Saturday 
>i evening). Fred Pelt* switched 
m hie fun. entertainment and 
:®- dance music from 8.00 p.m. to 
J* 5.30 p.m. 

rx 

I Fred Peltz 


§j Every Wednesday aiid Saturday, 
p, 6.30 p.m. 

% at the 

| ^ DAN CARMEL (fi 

^^^^^^fcC armei Lounge ^ 

X SSSSliMaiNiilMISaiB'^^^! 


The Cameri Theatre_ 

BDSRCHANT OF VENICE 
Tomorrow, Nov. ID; Sun., Nov. 18 
Nov. 17, 18 

MAHOGANY — Tfeavta, 

8.00, 9.48 p.m. 

Tomorrow, Nq y. 18 1 Sun., Nov. 18 

YAAKOiU ANff LEfDENTAL 
— Tnvta 

Nov. 18, 4.90, 8.30 p.m. 

In English: Nov. 30 
Apollonla, Her* Ilya ' 


Habima 


Premiere: THE M1SEB 
Tomorrow, Nov. IS, 

7 and 8.80 p.m. 

Nov. 10, 8.80 p.m.; Nov. 17, 8.00 p.m. 

VIEUX CARRE — 8.30 p.m. 
Tomorrow, Nov. IS; 

San., Nov. 18 
Nov. 17, IB 

THE KETUBA 

. Nov. 18, 8.30 p.m. V 



IT imiu iipr 

YARKON TOURS i 

proudly announces a superb ten days 
Christmas and Silvester package to Romania 
C for as little as 499 US dollars. 

Information: 859604/687791 , 

4 Bograahov, Tel Aviv. 


ISRAELI TISCHES 


W0CHENBLATT 
REVUE JUIVE 


Founded In 4901 

<91-6034 Znrlob/SwIUerland, Florae trass© 14 
Published In German and French. This independent 
fiSSs paper will week by week keep you Informed 
about what is happening to Jews all over the world in 
fhe Helds of religion, politics and culture. Large adver- 
Using section for business and personal notices. . 

Sample copies qnd advertising rates available. 

— “ the JERUSALEM POST MAGA 9 fH 9 lS 


VISIT THE WEIZMANN INSTITUTE 
OF SCIENCE & THE 
WEIZMANN HOUSE. REHOVOT 

Visitors to the Welzmenn Institute ere invited to an exhibition in the 
Wix Library on the life of Israel's first President. Dr. Chaim Weizmann, as 
well as an audiovisual show in the Wix Auditorium on the institute’s 
research activities. The latter is screened dally at 1 1 a.m. and 3.1 5 p.m. ex- 
cept on Friday, when it is shown at 1 1 a.m. only. Special screenings can be 
arranged. 

Visits to the Ullmann Art Gallery can be arranged by prior appoint- 
ment only (Tel. 054-835B7). 

Tours of the Weizmann House are held daily every half hour from 10 
a.m. to 3.30 p.m. and until 1 2.30 p.m. on Fridays. There is a nominal fee for 
admission to thB Weizmann House. 

For Group tours of the Weizmann House please book in advanced by 
calling Tel. (054) 83230, 83328. 

, NO VISITS ON SABBATH AND HOLIDAYS 


ISRAEL MUSEUM, JERUSALEM 

The Joseph H. Hazen Award for I 
TO Twentieth Century Ait Literature 

The Israel Museum, Jerusalem will gram the “Joseph H. Hsian Award for Twentieth 
Century Art' Literature'' in April IS81 . The award will be the equivalent of SI. OOO In 
Israeli Shekels. 

Any assay in Hebrew or English written In Israel during 1 9B0. whether Or not It wee 
published, will be considered. There are np restrictions regarding the length of the 
assay, its form (book, research; article) or. topic.. 

Entries should be received In the IsriMl Museum before December 31. 1BBO. and 
will be reviewed by a penal of Judges composed of members of the Israel Museum 
atelf end an art 'historian from another Institution. 

Plesse send to] “Hazen Award," The Secretary. Bezelel, Israel Museum, 
Jerusalem. _ 
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YOU LOOK AT thing* different- 
ly when you own a pet — or 
rather, when a pet owns you. 
I’ve discovered this over the 
past year and a half, ever since 
our family was adopted by an 
abandoned alley kitten I took in 
for "just a little milk." 

My sister-in-law, who holds 
the controlling interest in this 
cat of oura, says she cannot un- 
derstand why anyone buys a 
kitten since there are so many 
adorable strays up for grabs In, 
Israel. Still, eats are a very hot 
Item on the pet market these 
days, aays Ronny Tal, the 
owner of a leading Tel Aviv pet 
shop. Siamese kittens fetch 1 
IS1S0 to IS200 apiece, while the 
rarer Persians sell for TSBOO to 
IS1.000. Persian cats are 
generally docile and good- 
natured, he says, but Siamese 
are Very Independent and stub- 
born, and occasionally scratch 
people for reasons all their own. 

People often choose cats, 
sayB Tal, because they "want a 
pet with a minimum of work." 
Cats manage nicely with an In- 
door toilet box, and they keep 
themselves clean, though the 
long-haired Persians require 
brushing. 

CLAWS can be removed sur- 
gically from the forepaws of 
house pets — a process which 
may protect the furniture but 
renders the cats defenceless 
should they ever be outdoors. 

The Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals 
(SPCA) for Tel Aviv- Jaffa 
manages to place about four or 
five cats por month — adult 
cats or kittens of five months or 
more. That is the age at which a 
female may be spayed and a 
male neutered — and the SPCA 
refuses to give out any cat 
which has not been rendered In- 
capable of reproduction. The 
SPCA chargesISlOO to IS200 per 
cat, depending on its type — 
mainly to cover the cost of the 
surgery. 

There is no medical In- 
surance for pets, to the best of 
my knowledge, and vet care for 
pets can be coBtly. 

The SPCA receives many : 
more cats, and dogs -than it can 
place in new homes, and some of 
them must be "put to sleep." 

; . . • r 

SPCA chairman Hilda Fried- 
stein explains that if someone 
brings ip a Stray and wants to 
ensure It will not be put to sleep, 
the only sure way is to pay Its 
"pension rates" until adoption. 
The fee can range from ISO to 
IfliOD a day, depending on the 
alze of the animal. If the animal 
1 b not adopted; the finder will 
then have the choice of taking it ' 
back himself or agreeing to. 
have the animal, killed. Fried- 1 
stein contends It is more cruel to 
let an. animal fend for Itself on 
the streets and perhaps be!' 
poisoned by the municipalities, 
than, to- "put it down" at the 
SPCA,"’ ' 

IF YOU buy a pet from the 
SPCA in Tel Aviv, you have a 
two-week trial period in which 
. to change your- mind — and got 
80 per cent of the money back? 

. if a dog is returned to the SPCA' 
boqause It has a "runny tum- 
rhyV' the;. vet will try to cure, it 
.— or offer, another dog in its 
place; . ■ ,/ ■: v 

Diarrhea' In; your puppies Is a 
coni mor) problem of crowded 
t kennels suqh as the S’pCA'a and 
this may bo a sign of distemper, 

' : - * ’ j -r— ' / ' 
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a puppy ailment which is usual- 
ly fatal. It Is also a problem in 
pet-shop cages. 

To get around this, the Tel 
Aviv-Jaffa SPCA hardly ever 
keeps puppies under six months 
of age. Most of its dogs 
available for adoption are 
between a half-year and two 
years old. Dogs over three 
years old are usually killed, 
since there Is little demand for 
these. Female dogs are not 
sold by the SPCA until they 
have been spayed. 

This SPCA, at 30 Rehov 
Salame in Jaffa, finds new 
homes for an average of two or 
three dogB per day. Moat of 
them have come from owners 
who ore no longer able to care 
for them, and most are easily 
re-housebroken once they leave 
the kennel. 

PRICES VARY depend on the 
type of dog — mongrel, pure- 
breed without a certificate, or a 
pedigreed dog with papers. 
Prices today range from about 
IS1B0 to IS390. 

Ronny Tal, who has been in 
the pet shop business at various 
addresses in Tel Aviv over the 
past 20 years, says that most 
people who want a dbg prefer to 
raise it from a tiny pup. 
Because of the problems of 
keeping puppies healthy In pet 
shops, he does not stock them, 
but rather serves as an agent 
between breeder and customer, 
and gets a commission for the 
service. The demand today, he 
concurs with the SPCA, is for 
big watch-dogs. 

"Actually the bark is what 
deters burglars," says Tal. Xn 
that case, a small noisy dog 
should do the lob as well as a 
big one. 

German Shepherds- (Al- 
satians) are the large dogs 
most In demand today, cocker 
Bpanlels are sttll the favourite 
medium-sized "family dog" 
and miniature Pinschers are 
popular small dogs. A pure- 
breed large dog, without 
pedigree papers, will run 18800 
to IS400 today Tal says. A 
pedigree — Issued by the Israel 
Kennel Club — about doubles 
the cost. 

, A colleague who breeds the 
spitz, a medium-sized dog, 
recently sold the pupB for IS600 
to ,18700 with papers. He Is a big 
advocate of pure-bred dogs: 
‘.'That way you know the. 
characteristics you're getting,” 
ne says. “With a mongrel, you 
might get a coward for & 
watchdog." 

But Ronny Tal argues that 
the preference for pedigrees Is 
"mostly snobbery." And as for 
' breeding qualities, he says he 
knows a pure Doberman who 
runs away when someone comes 
to the door. A lot of the dog's 
character defends on the ' 
owher’s attitude toward and 
training of the animal, Tal con- 
tends.' 

BIRDS, HAVE! become very 
popular in recent years — and 
pair of canaries,-.: at I 860 are,’ 
“the latest rage," Tal report^; 

, A big talking bird — parrot or 
mipa r- can set you back. 181,000! 
to ISZrtoo, : Talmas a parrot , 
which, can respond With set 1 : 
phrases to familiar situations. 
"You want coffee V ’ is -jtlj »■ 
parrot’s question when Til 
takes out the finjan. The evefcv 
popular budgerigars run 1890 to', 
IS80 a pair — plus cage, Y 

A simple aquarium with cqld- 


Puppy love 



fUnlplx) 


MARKETING WITH MARTHA 


water fish starts at about IS 70 
while the more sensitive 
tropical fish require more com- 
plex equipment including 
heating element and aerator. ■ 
One reason so many Israelis 
fail to keep fish alive long in a 
horaq aquarium iq that they are 
too ambitious and fry to have . 
.all sorts of non-compatible fish 
together. . Another reason, Tal 
•says is that they tire of taking 
.care! of them after a short time. 

-TkE ACCESSORIES required 
for a dbg ; cost no more than 
ISlOO Tal says, listing a brush,, 
powder . shampop and leash. Of- 
-'f totally ,'a dog la supposed to - 
have 'and Wear a; niuzkle, and 


recently with the rabies scare, 
the sales of muzzles have in- 
creased. A lot of fancy pet 
products sold abroad are simp- 
ly too costly to sell here — for ■ 
Instance,' a furniture spray 
which deters clawing cats. Most 
pet accessories are imports — 
apart from the powders, sham- 
poos and some of the ready 
food. . 

The grocery bill for a dog 
varies with its size and diet., 
pased on manufacturer's 
feeding . recommendations and 
my . friends' experiences, it 
costs about I8l80 a month to 
' keep a large dog on dry com- 
mercial dog food. The local 
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Bonzo brand is among the 
cheapest. A newer local brand 
is Bcvar, made in Nahalal. 

It Is cheaper, if more 
troublesome, to feed dogs on 
frozen meat for dogs, generally 
made from turkey and chicken 
rejected for human use (often 
because it fails to meet kaahrut 
standards). This meat must be 
supplemented with vitamins 
and bread or other car- 
bohydrates. Some owners cook 
the frozen meat for their pets. 

Tal recommends varying a 
dog's diet; others say cats 
crave variety more than dogs 
do. My cat, despite her humble 
origins, is a very finicky eater, 
and we buy some of the cheaper 
frozen fish fillet to supplement 
her table scraps. 

ISRAEL HAS an abundance of 
locally-made peat control 
powders and sprays with three 
major companies competing 
for the trade. The newest line on 
the market carries the brand 
name Eco, from the 
Machte8hixn chemical com- 
pany of Beersheba, a Koor in- 
dustry. 

The manufacturers claim 
that their products contain a 
second active Ingredient — 
Permethrin — which is said to 
be more effective against fleas 
and ordinary flies. The basic 
active agent, Ravyon (and the 
comparable ingredient In com- 
petitors' products) works main- 
ly against ticks and lice, a 
Machteshlm spokesman says. 

A leading veterinarian, who 
carried out tests with tho new 
Eco line, told me that 
Permethrin is not harmful to 
pets, but said It Is too early to 
see how well the two active in- 
gredients in Eco work together. 
In any case, he said, the main 
external parasite problem for 
dogs in Israel la ticks, not fleas, 
and all the commercial 
products on the market are 
effective against ticks. The vet 
also suggested brands be 
switched occasionally as the 
ticks tend to build up an im- 
munity. He advises using the 
lowest concentration of 
pesticide which brings the 
desired results. It is especially 
important to use only the lower 
strength products on cats, a a 
they llok themselves. 

THE MAIN competitors for the 
new Eco line arc the Opigal ana 
Opican products made by Abie 
pharmaceuticals of Ramai 
Gan, and Karsemet 
Fie at ox, made by Assia of Tej 
Aviv. The makers of Opigal 
powders and sprays and Oplcau 
shampoo argue that t h ° l1 ' P®* 
product line Is one of the oldest 
and most established in the 
country, dating back 19 ^ 

more. Abie claims its products 
control fleas as well as ucra 
and Uce, and it sees no reason to 
.add yet another active in- 
gredient. 

The third competitor, Assia 
Ma’abarot, is best known to P« 
owners as the manufacturer 
Bonzo and the importers __ 
Ralston-Purina cat food. 
Kartslmet line of powders, 
■ sprays, . and shampoos agamst 
ticks will come out In new ^fonn 
In spring, and Its OP« la T \ ^ 
powder is called Fleatox-1. 

1 makes Parvanit. for grooming 

1 price among the three 

i com p^“Sw 
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